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E NOTE A SHORT item in the 


Peony Bloom for Red Cross. 


By J. P. SKINNER. (Iowa.) 


Three Camp Fire Girls were at each for a person to get away from the 


March number of THE FLOWER station, in relays, during the time of Peonies that day. 


GROWER relative to the sale of the: sale, and other of the girls were on 


We sold them for 10c. each, 6 for 


surplus Peony, Gladioli, and other the street, sothat it wasahard matter 35c., 12 for 50c., and at this rate, the 


bloom for the Red Cross, and 
soliciting suggestions from 
your readers. 

This leads us to think that 
our experience last June with 
a special sale of Peony bloom 
for the Red Cross may be of 
interest to you. 

We always have a large 
uantity of bloom that is too 
ar along to ship to the florist 

trade, and rather than to see 
it go to waste, and to help in 
doing our bit, we decided to 
have a Peony Day. 

The Red Cross Association 
was very glad to take the 
matter up, and carried it 
through very successfully. 

Just at the time the bloom 

was at its best, wé selected a 
Saturday for Peony Day, as 
-Saturdays every one comes 
to town to trade and visit, 
and we wanted to reach the 
country folks as well as those 
in town. 

The special Peony Day was 
advertised about two weeks 
in advance, all the local 
papers donating the space, 

fiving the sale wide pub- 
icity. 

The sale was conducted 
entirely by the Red Cross, 
they in turn interesting the 
Camp Fire Girls, who did the 
actual selling. 

Three stations were secured 
down town, one in the post 
office lobby, and the other 
two in prominent stores, 
space being donated by all. 

The sale started at 9:30 
a. m. and closed promptly at 
9:30 p. m., all bloom left over 
being sent to the sick, and to 
the hospital Sunday morning. 








GLADIOLUS—RODANO. 


One of A. E. Kunderd’s new Primulinus Hybrids, described as a soft 
sulphur yellow. Sometimes has all petals penciled with pink 
markings. A very attractive and pretty variety. 








girls received $142.10 for the 
days sale, every mny of 
which went to the Red Cross. 
We hope to better this sale 
this season, if the bloom 
comes good, for we are sure 
more enthusiasm will be 
shown now than a year ago. 
It may be of interest to 
Peony growers to learn that 
the dark reds were more 
sought after than any color, 
which leads us to think that 
the growers who are making 
a specialty of the very light 
shades, are getting away 
from the popular demand. 


A Red Cross Plea. 


We believe that not enough 
attention is being given to 
the work of the Red Cross in 
this country. There are Red 
Cross slackers as well as 
slackers for army and navy 
service. The Red Cross has 
recently issued a statement 
of disbursements showing a 
large amount of work which 
has actually been done in as- 
sisting the allied cause. We 
plead for more interest in the 
work of the Red Cross. Much 
time and energy which is go- 
ing to absolute waste or 
worse, could be put into pro- 
ductive work in connection 
with the Red Cross and there- 
by be made to help a cause 
which is the highest on earth. 
There is no work more de- 
serving and no work more 
for the benefit of humanity 
than Red Cross work at this 
time. 

THE EDITOR. 
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My War Garden. 


By CLARENCE WEDGE befure Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 


N ORDER to encourage the Hosting 
of small war promt last eo a 
furnished our coun 

= Agy that might syn used for a 
2 square rods, one-eigthieth 

~~ ~y acre. Its publication aroused so 
much interest, provoked so many ques- 
tions and was ado by so many 
aos ~ not being a professional 
I became somewhat worried 

est TI had made mistakes and led my 
followers astray. And so in order to 
vindicate myself I felt compelled to 
plant one at home on the same pattern. 

The plat is given herewith and is so 

plain that it speaks for itself. It was 
not intended as a es >; for large 
farm gardens where land is plenty and 
horse cultivation is possible, but rather 
to encourage town people who have a 
little idle ground at their back door to 
plant a garden. My object was to 
show them how large a supply of vege- 
tables for the family could be grown 
on a little patch hardly bigger than a 
large room. 

C—Corn, 136 ears; 1 mm. Golden Bantam. 
1—Lettuce, 40 heads ; 1 pkt. Black Seeded 

Simpson. 
p—Parsnip, ; bush.; 1 pkt. Improved Hollow 


r—Radish, 72 roots; 1 pkt. Early Scarlet 
“ae 4 bushel; 1 pkt. Danvers Half 


Koni Rabi, 24heads; 1 pkt. White Vienna. 
— 33 plants; 1 pkt. Stringless Green 


{Onions % peck; 1 pint Yellow Bottom 

ts. 
--.Peas, 4 bushel; 4 pint Alaska or 
Gradus. 

T--Tomatoes, 2 bushels; 1 pkt. Chalks 
Jewell. 

o—E. Cabbage, 24 heads; 1 pkt. Copenhagen 
Market. 


v—Beets, 7 bushel; 1 pkt. Detroit Dark Red. 
~~ Potatoes, 2 bushels; } peck Bliss 


riumph. 
M—Cacumbers 1. bushel ; 1 pkt. Imp. Long 
R—Late Cabbage, 4 heads; 1 pkt. Danish 

Ballhead. 


Aattneaties rod wide and 2 rods 
long is required io plant this garden. 


Each above paragraph shows an estimated 
yield, followed by amount of seed required. 
The letter at the left of each paragraph is 
Soe ee ns a ae ee Sa 


To be sown in April or as soon as possible. 
May be sown as late as May 15, if not able to 
do so before. 

Lettuce, } inch deep. 

Parsnip, oe 
: i im aoe (may be sown any 
time). 

Carrot, } inch deep. 

Kohl Rabi, } inch deep. 

Onion a ae 


Early Cabbage. inch deep. 


Early Potatoes, 3 
Early Potatoes, 3 inch deep. (Cut toone or 
two eyes). 


To be sown May 15, or soon after. 


Sweet Corn, 1 inch . 
connie got aaa 


Cucumbers, 1 inch deep. 
Late Cabbage, } inch deep. 
Tomatoes, } inch deep tan buy plants). 
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Besides this I wished to discover if 
there might be a real profit in such 
gardening. There’s a common idea 
that the work may be wholesome and 
pleasant for those that like it, but that 
as a business venture it doesn’t pay. 
So I kept a careful record of every 
minute put into the work and the cost 
of all seeds, tools and stakes, some of 
which will be just as useful another 
year. Harvesting has not been figured 
in. Any family would be glad to gather 
fresh vegetables at their back door as 
they needed them in preference to tak- 
ing them from the huckster’s wagon at 
thesame price. The only tools used were 
acommon hoe and anironrake. I ama 
great believer in the rake as a garden 
tool and did practically all my cultivat- 
ing with it. The following is the 
record. It will not only show the 
amount of time put into the garden, 
but when and how it was putin. It 
may also be something of a guide to 
~~ beginner as to what to do and when 
to do it: 


Date Minutes 
April 10. Spading garden_____________ 60 
April 11. Stake out, sow early seeds_.__ 120 
April 21. Plant potatoes__..__________ 
April 30. — early cabbage and kohl 
etek eae aaa 
ee es, ee 20 
ee, 25 
/_ it L_ " SSS 20 
May 16. Bush on, plant corn and 
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Date Minutes 
May 19, Set tomato plants (first lot). 10 
May 24. Rake all, sow cukes_____.__. 30 
May 26. Thin carrots and parsnips... 20 
May 30. Set 12 extra tomatoes____-_. 25 
 - Aaa 15 
oe 6 ee ees. s-~-.--. 25 
ES 0 ee 20 
June 15. Rake all______ 30 
June 19. Plant 1 row of potatoes after 
DS lh ies Sithihstint ines rtsibensncn eres 15 
June 21. Stake and tie tomatoes_- 60 
July 9.. Rake, pull peas, make trellis 
SS 1 
oe lO” ee 10 
July 14. Tie tomatoes ____....._____- 50 
ON ee 10 
July 19. Tie tomatoes _-____________. 25 
July 28. Tie tomatoes ___-_-_- SPB aet f 15 
ae ‘eee 22. <- =. .-........ 20 
Aug. 15. Tie tomatoes ____..____----- 60 
ee hn 10 
Total labor (15% hrs.)__-.-+__------- 940 
Cost oF GARDEN. 
Labor 159 hres. at 30c...............-- $4.70 
Two ae manure at $1.00__________- 2.00 
ead Ss acts gk oa ian domains 1.00 
cael tere ea 1.60 
27 ( (2x2—6 ft.) tomate stakes________- 2.00 
a ie $11.30 


I certainly had my share of troubles. 
Some “varmint,” perhaps a woodchuck, 
took nearly all the beans as fast as 
they formed. The only beans I man- 
aged to get wére set after the bushes 
had grown beyond the reach of the 
enemy. My late cabbages simply re- 
fused to make heads, and the cucum- 
bers were attacked by some of Prof. 
Washburn’s creatures that riddled the 
roots and stems at the surface of the 
ground. So that three of my crops 
were failures. I tried to offset these 
reve by planting potatoes as a 
second crop after the double row of 
peas, between the row of tomatoes and 
corn, but the short, severe drouth of 
August spoiled the plan, and as much 

ont ould have liked to have used a 
little irrigation at that timeI refused to 
do so, wishing to have the experiment 
go on in a way within the reach of 

erybody. After the garden was 
saaaked I decided to nearly double the 
number of tomato plants by putting out 
one between each plant indicated, and 
to tie them to stakes. It will be seen 
that the cost of oe and the time 
spent in tying them makes up a pretty 
large share of the cost of the garden. 
But the quantity and quality of the fruit 
I think fully pam the cost, especially 
in such a cold season, when the plants 
needed all possible exposure to the sun. 
In spite of all my reverses the follow- 
ing carefully measured products were 
harvested from the two square rods: 


Product. Value. 
SEE a Ee re $0.70 
1 bu. (8 Ibs.) lettuce_____________- 1.00 
OEE ES eee .70 
- (rs 2.56 
22 heads E. Cabbage...._......_... 1.65 
- 2, eee See 48 
i) eure Seat Comm. _.._........... 1.73 
ON ee 1.96 
Tee ae 30 
44 bu. Ripe Tomates__-___.____-__-- 9.00 
bu. Green Tomatoes--_-__- eee 25 
ae ane OS 1.33 
> ene > 
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Product Value. 
OR Ee ee ee 75 
iin wnieeiitancmagatiewneny $23.71 
lll idbidaalonaaaad 11.30 
Els une detial-niphhcsacticnint, $12.41 


I don’t know much about the value 
of vegetables, sc I asked one of the 
leading market gardeners of our town 
to set down the value of each item on 
the basis of the prices made to his cus- 
tomers during the past season. The 
figures are his, and I think that they 
will appear right to those of you who 
= throughout the summer. 

his leaves a balance in favor of the 
garden of $12.41, after charging it up 
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with my time at thirty cents per hour 
and all other expenses including $3.60 
for tools and stakes on hand for next 
year No irrigation or any unusual 
methods were employed. If there is 
any ‘secret in my success it is in the 
unusual amount of manure used, two 
wagon loads. But in most towns, this 
is still a waste product, and in the 
larger towns street sweepings, one of 
the most valuable of all, can be had for 
the hauling. There is certainly magic 
in it when applied in liberal quantity 
and well mixed with the soil. Rake 
cultivation as soon as the ground dried 
after each rain, was another important 
matter. A wholesome twenty-minute- 
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before-breakfast exercise preventing 
the weeds from ever showing their 
heads and keeping the ground so mel- 
low that most of the season I could 
thrust my hand down to the wrist in 
the soil. 

I have had a family garden all my 
life and always used a good deal of 
manure and elbow grease, but this little 
experience with a surplus of both has 
revealed to me as never defore the 
possibilities of heavily manured, well 
tilled soil. The size of the garden is 
not what counts so much. If you lack 
ground put on more manure and more 
elbow grease. Give them both a trial 
next summer. 














A hardy, free-flowering shrub well adapted to planting in borders and for screening unsightly fences, outbuildings, etc. 
Known to botanists as Sambucus Canadensis; to everybody else as common Elder. 


(From Wisconsin Horticulture, published by Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, Madison.) 





Planting Sweet Peas. 


Several years ago I read somewhere 
abeut a certain successful gardener 
who told the secret of his ability to 
secure a very abundant yield of gar- 
den peas every year. His method was 
to dig a deep trench, make the bottom 
of it very fine and fill in several inches 
of old, rotten manure, the older and 
blacker the better ; then plant the pea 
seeds directly on the top of the manure 
and cover with a couple of inches of 
fine soil and firm well. It was with 
some misgivings that I ventured to test 


the method, but I was agreeably re- 
warded with an unusually large crop 
of peas, and the next year I tried it out 
on the sweet peas aiso, and found that 
it gave fully as good results. From 
several years’ experience I am con- 
vinced fi its value, and can recommend 
it highly. 

There are several important rules to 
be remembered in growing sweet peas 
that, unheeded, may cause failure 
whatever the method followed. 

Plant very early. It is highly im- 
portant that they be planted as soon as 
the ground can be worked in the spring, 


or better 
fall. 

Don’t plant in the same soil succes- 
sively, and don’t plant in poor soil and 
expect a good crop. 

n’t plant too thickly. For or five 
inches apart is close enough. The 
vines will then be heavier and more 
productive. 

Keep well watered in dry weather. 

Cut the blooms every day or two and 
do not allow any to go to seed if you 
want them to continue flowering. 


still, late in the previous 


H. G. READING. 
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Gladioli in the 
War Garden. 


«CO MANY WHO have 
been accustomed to 
growing flowers are 

now giving them up for 

more important things.” 

The s er was a sweet- 

faced matron who tried to 

hide her heartache as she 
talked = = ee of — 
son’s slight indisposition at camp ——, 
and of her Wednesdays at the Red: Cross 
room, of her knitting at home, her con- 
servation of food and of various self- 

denials, all to help, and then, with a 

smile, of the ho for furlough. 

But I saw what she did not know, 
that worry and hurry and anxiety were 
placing their stamp on her counte- 
nance. And I wondered if the keen 
eyes of the son, if he be nted the 
furlough, would notice the change, 
slight as it was, and if it would take the 
soldier heart out of him. 

She is not a flower or garden enthu- 
siast but enjoys flowers and usually has 
them on her table and in her garden, 
but now, like many others, in patriotic 
zeal is depriving herself of their sooth- 
ing influence in the belief that they are 
not anecessity. But her soldier having 
been accustomed to them, associates 
flowers and vines and gardening with 
the cheering brightness of the home 

icture. Doesn’t she need flowers for 

im, and for herself in the relaxation 
that work among them would bring? 

Guy Empey and his soldier com- 
Painions made a wreath of grass to 
place on the grave of a comrade. How 
they must have wanted flowers ! 

Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson in his 
story, “The Glory of The Trenches,” 
in describing the welcome of the 
wounded soldiers on their return to 
“Blighty,” says: “Flower girls are 
here with their baskets full of flowers 
—just poor = with a living to earn. 
They run after us as we pass, and 
strew us. with Roses. Roses! We 
stretch out our hands, pressing them 
to our lips. How long is it since we 

d Roses in our hands? How did 
these girls of the London streets know 
that above all things we longed for 
flowers? It was worth it, all the mud 
and stench and beastliness when it was 
to this that the road led back.” 

How plain it is that we need flowers, 
more flowers than ever before, and the 
wholesome work of growing them our- 
selves. Last year the necessity for 
food conservation caused multitudes of 
peopie who had never ened before 
to grow vegetables. e satisfaction 
of producing garden products and the 
beneficial exercise made it doubly in- 
teresting. Gardening became conta- 

ous and this year added millions will 

Cee soldiers of the soil. Think of 

the beauty if there were only one 

flower grown in each garden, and with 
just a little more time, a little more 
thought, a little more work a row of 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 











flowers may be had the en- 
tire length of the garden. 

Some flowers will adapt 
themselves quicker to vari- 
ous soils and conditions than 
others. The Gladiolus is a 
leading one in that respect 
and will do well in any good 
soil prepared as for vege- 
tables. That beauty row 
must be straight. When 
soil is weil worked and ready 
for planting, fasten a garden line to a 
stake and drive it into the ground at 
one end of the garden and place a cor- 
responding stake in the ground at the 
opposite end. Draw the line taut and 
to make sure of having it straight bet- 
ter place a third stake in middle and 
take a sight over it from the end. 
With an iron garden rake smooth out 
the soil under the line and with the 
corner of the hoe make a drill beside it 
the entire length. If the bulbs are 
large, say 13 in. in diameter and the 
ground sandy, the trench should be six 
inches in depth and two in width at the 
bottom, but with a heavier soil four 
inches will be deep enough. A well 
manured soil will not need enriching 
but for ordinary garden ground it 
would be better to add a little good 
fertilizer such as is used for potatoes. 
Acouple of tablespoonfuls scattered in 
the width of the bottom and about 2 ft. 
long will be about right. Mix it with 
dirt and sprinkle about an inch of soft 
dirt over it before putting in the bulbs 
for they must not come in direct con- 
tact with the fertilizer. 

By making the drill wider more 
bulbs can be planted at a great economy 
of space thus °.”.".”.”. One of the rules 
in planting is to allow each bulb twice 
its diameter for growing room but they 
will do well with alittle less. If pianted 
early and ground is cold it is well to 
not cover more than level at first, al- 
lowing for warmth from the sun, but 
as weather warms they should be 
ridged. Cultural directions in this re- 
spect will be given next month. 

Perhaps = grew a few Gladioli last 
year and have some bulblets. They 
are the small growth at the base of the 
bulbs. And now I hear some beginner 
say: “Are those little things worth 
anything? I didn’tsave mine.” Well, 
large blooming size bulbs may be pur- 
chased so reasonably now that it hardly 
pays to save the bulblets unless you 
are planning to go into the business 
commercially. But if you did save 
them and are interested in their growth, 
you should plant them as early as pos- 
sible while the soil is full of moisture 
for the covering or shell is rather 
tough especially if it has been allowed 
to become dry through the winter, and 
they will be slow in coming into growth. 
These may be mc in a row by 
themselves but if space is limited they 
can be put in odds and ends of places. 
There is nearly always a little space 
left unplanted at the ends of the vege- 
table rows and a handful of bulblets 
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can easily be grown there. Drop them 
in about three or four inches deep if 
soil is sandy and about one-half asdeep 
if clay. Plant them very thickly. 
There are many places where a few 
bulbs may be tucked in the garden. 
Plant a_row beside the early beets. 
such as Burpee’s Extra Early which are 
ready for table use in six to eight 
weeks time and when pulled the Gladi- 
oli will be growing nicely in the row. 
As radishes, head lettuce and any- 
thing that is used early are taken out 
the vacant space may have a bulb or 
two dropped in. Many florists keep a 
supply of bulbs to fill spaces among 
Carnations or other plants. Bulbs to 
be planted late in the garden must be 
kept in a cool, airy place where they 
will not sprout, and planted not later 
than the middle or latter part of 
June. Such bulbs should be one and 
one-half inches or over in diameter as 
large bulbs come into bloom earlier 
than small ones. Small bulbs planted 
earlier will bloom nicely before fall 


frosts. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


The Editor’s Three P’s. 


We unfortunates who live in cities 
where the raising of pigs is taboo, can 
only regret our inability to follow the 
advice and example of the editor, and 
raise a pig for our country’s sake and 
the great cause’ for which we are at 
war. We can, however, do our bit by 
conserving the pig that the other fel- 
low raises, and on all occasions voice 
the patriotism. - 

And then, let’s not neglect the posies, 
even if we have to set the alarm 
clock an hour earlier. Though we feel 
strongly that it is our patriotic duty to 
see: that our fields and gardens give 
maximum returns in f production 
this year, there should and can be 
found time and opportunity for the ad- 
ditional planting of some fruits and 
flowers—especially perennials. Double, 
if possible, the vegetable output of last 
year’s garden, but let sanity prevail, 
and try to obtain room elsewhere be- 
fore destroying valuable perennials 
that may seem to be taking up needed 


pace. 

In one of his recent articles, the tal- 
ented writer, Mr. J. Horace McFarland, 
while urging a more liberal planting 
of Roses for this year throughout the 
country, says: 

“My desire for this planting is greater 
because of the war conditions that have 
caused every mother’s heart in America to 
throb and some to know bitter grief. There 
is a solace, a restoration of balance, a grief 
antidote, to be found in the sight of a beau- 
tiful Rose, which I would have made avail- 
able all over the land. We call upon flowers 
to aid in expressing our sympathy for the 
dead ; why not use them more freely for 
comforting the living who have heavy bur- 
dens to bear? Last spring a high official in 
the Federal Government, in the first hys- 
terics of the potato shortage, proposed that 
the great gardens of Iris, Peonies and Roses 
in the Arlington farm of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington should be plowed 
up and potatoes planted instead! Saner 
counsels prevailed; but I am expecting to 
send a peck of potatoes as a funeral tribute 
H. G. R. 


should that man soon pass away.” 











=~ 
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“Gladiolus Studies I. 
Botany, History and Evolution of the Gladiolus.” 


By ALvIN C. BEAL. 
A Review by S. E. SPENCER. 








N ADDITION to the valuable pam- 
phlet on “The Hard Rot Disease of 
the Gladiolus,” reviewed in the 

February number, the New York State 
College of Agriculture has issued three 
Extension Bulletins, numbered 9, 10 
and 11, which will be a welcome ad- 
dition to the literature of floriculture 


and of great value to all who grow 


Gladioli. As these pamphlets are for 
free distribution only in New York 
State the editor of THE FLOWER 
GROWER has asked me to give our 
readers a general idea of their contents. 

There is an element in human nature 
which causes us to search for the he- 
ginnings of things, and this fancy is 
ully satisfied in Bulletin No. 9, which 
gives us a very complete and interest- 
ing history of the beginnings of Gladi- 
olus culture. 

Those who imagine the Gladiolus is 
a product of the modern flower garden 
will be surprised to learn that “ There 
is no definite record of the time when 
the plant came into cultivation. It is 
not improbable that the Greeks and 
Romans used the flowers of native spe- 
cies gathered from their in fields 
in their floral decorations.” Dioscorides 
writes of a purple flowered Gladiolus 
{probably G. Communis) and Atheneus 
says Gladioli were planted on the 
graves of virgins. 

pages 122 and 123 are six illus- 
trations of “Garden Gladioli of Three 
Centuries Ago,” as illustrated in colors 
by Besler in 1613. Two of these show 
wide open blossoms and three have 
lily shaped drooping flowers with very 
little resemblance to modern Gladioli. 

The botanical history of the Gladi- 
olus begins with the mention of two 
species by John Gerarde, 1597, in “ The 
herball or generall historie of plants.” 
These were Gladiolus Na is, 
French corn flag, flowers purple and 
arranged on both sides of the stalk, 
and Gladiolus Jialicus, Italian corn flag, 
flowers purple, similar in form to the 
preceding but arranged on one side of 
the stalk. 

And in describing these species Ger- 
arde writes: “These kinds of corne 
flags growe in meadowes and earable 
grounds among corne in many places 
in Italy as also in the parts of France 
bordering thereunto. Neither are the 
fields of Austria and Moravia without 
them as Cordus writeth. We have 
great plentie of them in our London 
gardens, especially for the garnishing 
and decking them up with their seemely 
flowers.” 

Bradley (1728) mentions six species, 
Linnaeus in 1737, describes sixteen, and 
John Bellenden Gawler in 1805 listed 
twenty-eight. 

John Gilbert Bazker in 1878 published 
Systema Iridacearum. In 1892 his 
“Handbook of the Iridez,” describes 


132 species. And so the list has grown 
until we have the one compiled by the 
author, covering seven pages, giving 
habitat, date of introduction, height in 
inches, number of flowers and coloring 
of 183 species. A detailed description 
is given of twenty-two of these which 
were used in the development of the 
modern Gladiolus. Many of them are 
stili listed in the catalogs of European 
dealers. 

Fifteen species are found in Europe, 
Asia and Persia, practically all the 
others in Africa, and it is interesting 
to note that almost one hundred years 
ago Hon. William Herbert, Dean of 

anchester, wrote a prophesy which 
has been amply fulfilled in our time: 
“I am pursuaded that the African 
Gladioli wili become great favorites 
with florists when their beauty in the 
open border, the facility of their culture 
and the endless variety which may be 
produced from seed by blending the 
several species are fully known.” 

In the Journal of the Horticultural 
Society of London (1847) he records 
what was probably the first attempt to 
hybridize Gladioli: 

“Forty years ago I first crossed the 
large and brilliant scarlet and white 
Gladiolus Cardinalis with the smaller 
but more freely flowering G. Biandus 
which sports with white purple and 
rose coloured flowers. The result was 
a fertile breed of great beauty of which 
the prevailing colour was purplish 
r ” 


Just one hundred years ago he re- 
ported to the samie society : 

“Having raised two beautiful and 
hardy species (?) of Gladioli by impreg- 
nating Cardinalis with Blandus and 
Blandus with Cardinalis * * * These 
two new species of Gladiolus which 
have flowered make seed freely. I 
have also mules from Gladiolus Tristis 
impregnated from the large flowered 
blue Gladiolus Recurvus.” 

But none of these “mules” were of 
any commercial value. It was Col- 
ville’s seedling raised in 1823 at Chel- 
sea, England, which became the first 
of a valuable race, still extensively 

own under glass in this country, and 

. Ramosus a seedling of G. Blandus, 
introduced in England about 1835 
which added more desirable seedlings, 
flowering later than the Colvilei. 

The introduction of the famous 
Gandavensis in 1840 was “the real start- 
ing point of the modern garden Gladi- 
oli.” To M. Beddinghaus, gardener 
to Duc d Aremberg, belongs the honor 
of producing this important ——s 
a cross between Psittacinus and Cardi- 
nalis, so it was announced at the time, 
but the parentage was questioned by 
Dean Herbert, and our author inclines 
to the belief that Psittacinus and Op- 
positiflorus were the parents. This 


valuable hybrid was purchased and 
introduced by Louis van Houtte and 
“created a furor in the Gladiolus 
world.” 

It does not appear that any of the 
seedlings of those days have survived 
except the famous Brenchleyensis, pro- 
duced by Mr. Hooker, of Brenchley, 
about 1846, and still very much in evi- 
dence after seventy years of com- 
mercial life. 

M. Eugene Souchet, gardener for 
Napoleon III, was the most famous 
breeder of Gladioli of his time and an 
interesting story is told in connection 
with the visit of Queen Victoria in 
August, 1855. When the Queen in- 
spected the royal gardens at Fontaine- 
bleau the flower borders were decor- 
ated with cut spikes of Gladioli set in 
vases among the plants. How this 
resulted in the greatly increased popu- 
larity of the flower in England is ex- 
plained by an unknown writer of the 
time: 

“Few flowers; have made in so short 
a space of time such rapid progress in 
public favor as the Gladiolus * * * * 
the French were beginning to draw our 
attention to the bulbs and new varie- 
ties were reaching us from the other 
side when our gracious Sovereign gave 
a great impulse to their culture by 
taking them under her es patron- 
age. Their being placed on the royal 
table led the frequenters of the court 
to follow the example set them and a 
demand almost unprecedented in the 
history of flowers has arisen.” 

Victor Lemoine of France, who died 
about five years ago, developed a 
number of seedlings from the pur- 
pureo-auratus which are now known 
as Lemoinei. 

Herr Lechtlin produced G. Lechtlinii 
by crossing Gandavensis with Saun- 
dersti. This strain was brought to 
America, renamed G. Childsii and be- 
came at once deservedly popular. 

Gladiolus Primulinus, a clear yellow 
which has been of greatest value to 
breeders was discovered by J. F. Last 
in 1887, and flowered at Kew, 1890. 

The author says this was introduced 
by Sir John Kirk in 1884 as G. Quartini- 
anus, but everybody knows it now as 
Primulinus. ‘Thorburn introduced it 
in this country in 1908, and the story 
of its great popularity and the beauti- 
ful seedlings produced by crossing and 
recrossing with our best garden varie- 
ties is familar to all. 

There is an interesting chapter on 
the “ History of Giadioii in America.” 
The printed record begins with Mc- 
Mahon’s “Gladioluses” in 1806. Breck, 
Thorburn, Landreth and Hovey cata- 
loged them in their early editions at 
12 cents to 50 cents each. E. S. Rand, 
Jr., of the Massachusetts Horticultural 

(Concluded on page 47.) 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition cf ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 








A Patriotic Glad Idea. 


As my “ better half” was returning from Chicago yester- 
day a little girl, who said she would be “three years old the 
day after the Fourth of July, if there is a Fourth of July this 
year,” came over beside her chair. Noticing the knitting bag 
lying on the suitcase, she asked: “Is that your bag?” 
Being told it was, she next inquired: “Do you knit for 
soldiers?” “Yes, dear,” was the reply. Then came the 
question: “ Why aren’t you knitting now?” and the inno- 
cent words of the child, without intent to rebuke, seemed to 
carry the sense of a call to duty. 

She is “knitting now,” as she sits beside the window 
where hangs our service flag, with two stars in its field for 
our Boys who enlisted in Aviation Service, and looks up to 
inquire: “Why don’t you tell THE FLOWER GROWER how 
the Gladioli helped us do our bit last summer? The idea 
might help others.” And I feel that I have been neglecting 
my “knitting” for I should have told you about it long ago. 
But it is not too late. 

It all began when I gave her an armful of Gladiolus 
blooms oné afternoon as she was starting for the Country 
Club,-where lady visitors from a neighboring city were 
being entertained at luncheon. After the flowers had served 
their original purpose of adorning the tables, admirers 
sought to buy them. Then came “the idea.” Why not 
let them be sold for the benefit of the Red Cross? And so 
it was done, and again the next week, and the next, and so 
on through the season. 

Before long came the Annual Vaudeville and Ball of that 
organization, at the Edgewater Beach Club House. Here 
the idea was further developed, for she made a number 
of corsage bouquets from the half-bloomed-out tips from 
the garden; harmonious colors combined, exquisite as 
orchids, a bit of green added, stems wrapped in florists’ 
foil; and I cut a quantity of choice spikes and set up an 
attractive display. All sold readily and brought more than 
market values as all receipts of the evening went to the 
Red Cross and the price was “left to your own generosity, 
Sir!” Even my spikes of Purple Glory brought more than 
their cost, from a visiting opera singer. 

Then came a Labor Day celebration, with a “Street 


- about it. 
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Dance” at night on the Lake Boulevard for the benefit of the 
“Yarn Fund” and here the sale of corsage bouquets by the 
ladies again helped in the knitting. 

And then when the “ Boys” marched away to camp and 
the great demonstration in their honor was concluded by a 
dance in the pavilion at Silver Beach, down on oid Lake 
Michigan’s shore, another large lot of bouquets found ready 
sale for the good of the cause. 

Nor did the idea stop when blooms were gone, for a 
number of boxes were filled with good bulbs and placed on 
sale, the proceeds going to the Red Cross. 

I produced the “Glads,” my wife produced the idea, and 
together they produced over a hundred dollars for the Cause 
of Humanity. 

Friends who grow Gladioli—the time of bulb sales is 
here, the time of flowers will soon come, the needs will be 
even greater than before—don’t forget your knitting! “ Get 
‘the idea’?” There is no copyright on it; we hope others 
will use it; we hope it may be developed and expanded by 
others who will relate their accomplishments and show us 
how to do even more. C. R. HINKLE. 


Join The American Gladiolus Society. 


I am sure that every one who has become even the least 
bit interested in the Gladiolus is anxious to know more 
I well recollect how earnestly I sought for cul- 
tural knowledge when I began growing Gladioli years ago, 
but I had to learn from experience, and sometimes it was 
expensive. I once lost an entire season’s crop of bulblets 
through ignorance. There were no Gladiolus societies at 
that time, but we have a national one now that is offering 
it’s services to you, even waiving the initiation fee ($1) if you 
join before June Ist. It is a wonderful opportunity to learn 
everything about the Gladiolus and its culture. The mem- 
bership fee is $2.00 per year and includes a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE FLOWER GROWER. I am on the membership 
committee and want to help every oneI can. Drop me a 
card and I will send you a printed slip by return mail that 
will explain all about it, and make it easier for you to join- 

Mrs. A. H. AusTIN, Ravenna, Ohio. 








One of our subscribers has written stating that some 
growers when filling orders put in a bulb or two of different 
varieties for trial. This subscriber says that it would be 
much more satisfactory to the purchaser if the seller wanted 
to send something gratis to put in extras of the same varie- 
ties ordered, preferably in small stock or planting stock. 

The sending out of a bulb or two of varieties for trial is 
somewhat of a nuisance to the recipient at times. Many 
growers who have a large number of varieties and few of a 
kind are not very anxious to add to the number of varieties 
by the choosing of someone else, and in such cases the send- 
ing of only a bulb or two is not much of a kindness. 





One of our esteemed subscribers, who is located near 
the base hospital at Camp Custer, Mich., states that he will 
take his surplus bloom this summer to the sick soldier boys. 
Surely this is most commendable. Flowers have an influ- 
ence for good and for refinement on people who really pay 
little or no attention to them and in the sick room they are 
especially valuable as they help to cheer the lonely hours. 

Flowers in war time are more valuable than at any other 
time and instead of neglecting flowers we should grow 
more of them and see that they reach people who will be 
most benefited by them. The example cited above is an 
ideal way to dispose of surplus bloom. 








nd 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 











Cherish ever the friendship of a true 
friend. Without true friends we would 
be miserable mortals indeed. True 
friends are unfailing in their ministra- 
tions. True friends protect us from 
our enemies, and never turn against 
us to do us any harm. The birds, the 
toads, and even the unfortunate garter 
snakes, measure up to the require- 
ments as true friends of the gardener 
and his garden. 


In the Glad Philosopher’s circle of. 


rsonal acquaintances are several 
amilies who spend their winters in 
the south, arriving back in the spring 
as soon as the weather here has be- 
come agreeable. Of course, I am al- 
ways happy to greet them again after 
their long absence. And I have other 
friends who likewise go south to spend 
their winters and they also return in 
early spring, and their coming, too, I 
always anticipate with gladness. I 
refer to the unfailing bluebirds. Al- 
though I love all birds, no one is quite 
so dear to my heart as the bluebird. 


“* Winged lute that we call a bluebird, 

You blend in a silvery strain 

The sound of the laughing waters, 
The patter of spring’s sweet rain, 

The voice of the winds, the sunshine, 
And ince of blossoming things, 

Ah! You are an April poem, 
That God has dowered with wings.” 


—( The Bluebird—Rexford.) 





The bluebirds are about the easiest 
attracted to nesting boxes of any of 


‘our insectivorous birds. They like to 


build in the hollow cavities of posts or 
trees, and a hollow apple tree in the 
orchard is a favorite nesting site. If 
bluebird houses are made inconspicu- 
ous by being built of old weather- 
beaten lumber, or painted a dull color, 
“camouflaged,” as it were, they should 
not fail to attract tenants. I make my 
boxes about ten inches high and six 
inches square at the top and bottom; the 
openings are either two inches square, 
or two and a half inches in diameter 
when made round, and without perch 
or threshold. The sparrows are not so 
likely to bother them if they are built 
without thresholds. Bluebird boxes 
should be fastened from 8 to 14 feet 
above the ground, with the opening 
facing the opposite direction from 
which the storms usually come. In 
these boxes they usually rear two 
broods in one season. 





Insects furnish three-fourths of the 
food of the bluebird, and beetles, grubs. 
caterpillars and grasshoppers comprise 
its favorite menu. The bluebird is, 
therefore, proven to be one of the 
gardener’s best friends, and as with all 
other true friends, his friendship should 
be cherished. 





The uncouth and homely hop-tcad 
evidences the truth of the principle 
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that a true friend may havea rough 
exterior. Both the toad and the garter- 
snake have been ungratefully treated 
for ages and grossly misunderstood ; 
each is absolutely harmless and highly 
beneficial; they also deserve a place 
——_ the gardener’s true friends, 
and the erroneous prejudice that has 
caused them to be shunned or destroyed 
should give place. to sensible apprecia- 
tion and protection. 





“Your scribe,” as the country cor- 
respondent in his communication to 
the county paper would say, commends 
our editor's appeal for patriotism, 
posies and pigs. 

Speaking of pigs, it may surprise 
some to learn that the pig is considered 
the most intelligent of all our farm 
animals. It can be trained to point 
game like a pointer dog, and also to 
track game like a beagle. Educated 
pigs in circuses do stunts that are 
amazing and seem to evidence a cer- 
tain amount of reasoning power. In 
France the pig is trained to locate 
truffles deep in the ground by its keen 
sense of smeli and to root them out, 
when they are collected and sold. Holy 
Writ records that our Savior once 
drove a legion of devils into a herd of 
swine, and anyone who has ever tried 
to get an escaped pig back into its pen 
can testify to the craftiness and dia- 
bolical cunning a pig can — when 
it stubbornly refuses to obey com- 
mands. 





“The pen is mightier than the sword,” 
Earl Edward Bulwer-Lytton wrote; 
But ‘twas the quill Earl Edward meant, 
and nota pen to house a shoat. Using 
both kinds of pens, our editor will be 
doubly instrumental in helping win 
the war, and so his name should be 
added to the honor roll of those whom 
the pig has made famous. And there 
is already a goodly list of such besides 
Dold, Swift and Armour. You have 
all heard of Ham, Bacon, Swineburne 
and Gov. Hogg of Texas? 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Gardening in War Times. 


For those of us who must remain at home, 
it is a duty to those others that we live sane 
and calm lives, that we may be able at every 
opportunity to render the fullest measure of 
service to our boys at the front. Calmmess 
and sanity are products of natural living. 
To be effective in troublous times means 
that we must hold to those things of life 
which bring contentment and restoration of 


spirit. 

The Maker placed Adam and Eve in a 
garden. Presumably it was His intention 
that a garden should furnish the greatest 
Py and the loveliest surroundings in 
this life. 

We who love gardens have reason to be 
thankful. Gardening is relaxation. The re- 
fining and soothing effects of digging in a 
garden are the more keenly to be appreci- 
ated in war times because of the comparison 
such work affords to the echoes of the can- 
non and the strife of war. Nature’s whole- 
some breath is like a benediction. 

We who make gardening our hobby are 
glad of the broadened appreciation of our 
hobby brought about by the Government 
urging the people to plant gardens. We are 
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proud, too, because of the happiness and 
contentment out new found co-workers have 
discovered in growing things. Because our 
brothers are “over there” is no reason why 
we should expect the sun to stop shining, 
the beauties of Nature to cease, nor the 
songs of birds to be stilled. 

Flower gardening is just as necessary in 

these war times as vegetable gardening. 
Flowers are food for the soul, stabilizers of 
the emotions. More than ever do we need 
these things now—these signs of the Maker’s 
goodness and love. 
_ All of which leads up to the thought that 
it is correct and proper to plant flowers and 
grow beautiful things. God intended that 
flowers should give us cheerfulness. Was 
there ever atime when cheerfulness was more 
needed than in these days when so much is 
happening to unsettle our thoughts? Grow 
flowers! Grow more flowers! Grow still 
more flowers! Preach the gospel of beauty 
and naturalness to all about you! Allow 
your friends, allow your fellow men, allow 
even your enemies to enjoy your flowers 
and all will be drawn nearer to each other 
and to the Creator. 

Gardening for flowers, for beauty, for 
naturalness, will riever be listed as a non- 
essential in the lives of the American people. 
It is as necessary a feature of wholesome 
lives as good fresh air and sunshine.— 
JOSEPH J. LANE in Garden Magazine. 








Divided flower spike of the variety, 
Evelyn Kirtland. Can anyone tell the 
cause of this? This variety is an un- 
usually strong grower and this may 
one account for the freak growth. 

otograph furnished by Jno. J. Prouty, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
contains two suggestions showing how 
flower growers may serve a patriotic 
ee by helping the Red Cross. 

at is more appropriate than flowers 

in war time and what is more appro- 

priate than their sale for Red Cross 

urposes? Any further suggestions 

will be gladly received and we will be 

pleased to give publicity to good ideas 
along this line. 
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THE DAHLIA. 








Preparing and Plant- 
ing Dahlia Bulbs. 
By J. K. ALEXANDER. 
[Written expressly for The Flawer Grower.) 


Incredible as it may seem I have 
heard not once but a dozen times of 
amateur Dahlia growers planting an 
entire field-grown clump of Dahlia 
roots in one hill ; and, of course, when- 
ever this happened the complaint that 
reached this office about the unsatis- 
factory results in growing Dahlias was 
swift and long drawn out. i 

Dahlia clumps should be divided at 
planting time in the spring; first, be- 
cause the roots keep better through 
the winter in clump form, and second 
because by spring the eyes will have in 
all probability made the beginnings of 
a sprout, which greatly simplifies mat- 
ters when it comes to separating. If 
the eyes have not started and you are 
in doubt as to being able to detect 
them, place the clumps in a warm 
place and moisten them slightly. Ina 
few days the eyes will be readily dis- 
cernible. 





Dahiia Clump, Showing Proper 
Method of Dividing. 


Perhaps the simplest and most satis- 
factory way to divide the clumps is to 
first cut completely in halves, taking 
care to have the eyes as nearly as pos- 
sible evenly distributed between the 
twoportions. Then separateeach bulb 
so that a portion of the crown will be 
left on each one. Great care should 
be taken in this operation, for as the 
crown is the only part of the root that 
throws out sprouts, a bulb that has no 
crown is, of course, worthless. A 
glance at the illustration will ‘how 
clearly the proper method of separat- 
ing the individual bulbs. 

might add right here, that the size 

of the bulb in no way determines the 
size or quality of the blooms. In fact 
I prefer a small or medium sized bulb 
to a large one for as a rule the large, 
overgrown bulbs are the last year’s 
lanting from which the new bulbs 
ve grown; while if nenrgee it will 
make a , strong plant with good 
blooms the new growth of bulbs will 
be very unsatisfactory. I have dug 
hundreds of these large, old bulbs that 


have not produced a single new tuber ; 
and recognizing this fact many gece 
make a regular practice when dividing 
their clumps of cutting out this old 
bulb and throwing it away as worth- 


less. 

The bulb should be planted six inches 
deep and placed flat in the furrow; 
not on end nor at any angle. I have 
noticed many times that six inches by 
rule and six inches by guesswork are 
apparently two very different dimen- 
sions. There is something deceiving 
to the eye about the depth of a hole in 
the ground. For instance, if you live 
in the country and have a well ask any 
inexperienced visitor to name the 
depth of it. If it is fifteen feet he will 
guess twenty-five every time. It is the 
same with plowing; eight inch plowing 
more often than not turns out to be 
about six. inches when a two foot rule 
is placed in the furrow. So when 
planting your Dahlias make sure that 
you plant them six inches deep. With 
this depth and with proper cultivation 
it will be a very severe drought indeed 
that will have any serious effect upon 


- them ; and furthermore, nothing short 


of a hurricane will blow them over. 

The time of planting is the time to 
decide what method of training you 
will pursue. There are three systems 
from which to choose: Staking, branch- 
ing and massing. For all purposes 
except the growing of exhibition fiow- 
ers | unhesitatingly recommend the 
last named. 

When using the staking system the 
bulbs should be planted about three 
feet apart in the rows, and the stakes 
should be set when the Dahlia is 
planted. As soon as the plants attain 
a height of about two feet they should 
be secured to the stake firmly. By 
this system each individual plant has 
ample room and opportunity to ex- 
pand, and. there is very little danger of 
their getting blown over or broken. 
Also for trimming, disbudding, etc., 
this system is ideal and is the one ai- 
ways adopted for the growing of ex- 
hibition stock. 

For the branching system, plant in 
hills from 18 to 30 inches apart. When 
the plant has two sets of leaves, that is 
four leaves in all, pinch or cut off the 
entire top of the plant above the upper 
set of leaves. At each leaf a branch 
will start, making four branches, one 
for each leaf. When the plant is fully 
grown it will have a short, strong, 
single stalk which comes only an inch 
or two above the ground, and four 
main branches or flowering stalks. 
The pliant will be iow with a neat, 
branching appearance and the strong 
branches close to the ground will make 
itself supporting. This system retards 
the flowering of the plant about two 
weeks, but the four el stalks will 
produce many more blooms than the 
original single stalk plant. 

he massing system is the one I 
use in planting my immense fields. It 
avoids the extra labor and expense of 
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staking, the woodeny effect of stakes in 
your garden and gives a solid mass of 
foliage and flowers which is much 
more beautiful and effective than where 
the beauty is broken by the stakes and 
necessary spacing. When the plants 
are in full bloom nothing is equal to 
the massing system. The bulbs are 
planted in rows from ten inches to one 
foot apart inthe rows and when grown 
will be found self-supporting, each 
plant protecting and supporting its 


— r. 

his system requires, of course, more 
tubers for a given space; but I think 
that with only a few bulbs at his com- 
mand a grower will make no mistake in 
adopting the. massing system. Use 
what bulbs you have, and if there is 
space left over plant something else, 
or better still buy extra bulbs. 


The American Gladiolus Society. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN. 
To THE EpIToR :— 


It may interest you to know that B. 
H. Tracy has ordered and agreed to 
mail, entirely at his own expense, 2,000 
copies of the Membership Blank of the 
American Gladiolus Society with his 
name imprinted thereon, and Jelle 
Roos, of the Central Gladiolus Gardens, 
Milton, Mass., has agreed on the same 
basis to take 2,500 copies. John Scheep- 
ers & Company, of 2 Stone Street, New 
York City, has agreed to take 250. 

The splendid spirit manifested by 
these people is an indication of the 
confidence reposed in us and our cam- 
paign, and gives us great encourage- 
ment and satisfaction. I hope that 
other firms throughout the country 
may come forward to join in the work. 
The cost of these circulars is very 
slight, and they are very light in 
weight. 

I am undertaking to mail out 25 of 
these bianks to each of the Secretaries 
of the Garden Clubs affiliated with the 
Garden Clubs of America. Anybody 
having any suggestions for the further 
activities of the Membership Committee 
are cordially invited to make the same 


own. 

The Membership Committee actually 
comprises every persen who has an in- 
terest in the Gladiolus Society. The 
names published in the Roster of the 
Committee, are but a suggestion of the 
actual membership committee. 


JosEPH J. LANE, 
Chairman Membership Committee. 


Don’t forget to grow some seedlings 
this year. Most Gladiolus growers 
save some seed each year and it can 
be had by applying to our advertisers. 
Seedlings are extraordinarily interest- 
ing and have great possibilities. 


The war garden described on page 38 
of this issue has stood the test of actual 
experience, and it is not based on 
somebody’s guess-so or theory, but on 
the actual results of what was done last 
year. Such things we are always 


pleased to publish. 








G ome 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS 








BLUE GLADIOLI. 


In one of the last FLOWER GROWERS 
I read something about Blue Gladioli. 

I have a fine collection of these 
Gladioli, having made a ey of 
this color in the last few years. re- 
ceived for my blue Gladioli the follow- 
ing prizes: 

Bronze medal at Leiden in 1912. 

Silver medal at London in 1912. 

Bronze medal at Hillegom in 1913. 

Bronze medal at Ghent in 1913. 

Golden medal at Haarlem in 1917. 

Award of merit for Badenia at Haar- 
lem in 1912. 

First class certificate for Baron Hulot 
at Haarlem in 1912. 

Award of merit for King of the Blues 
at London in 1913. 

Award of Merit for Rosa Lindi at 
Haarlem in 1913. 

Award of Merit for Rev. Ewbank at 
Haarlem in 1915. 

Award of Merit for Muriel at Haar- 
lem in 1915. t 

Award of Merit for King of the Blues 
at Haarlem in 1916. 

Trial ground certificate for Mr. 
Mark in. 1917. ; 

Trial ground certificate for Nora in 
1917. 


Trial ground certificate for Master 
Wietse in 1916. ; ; 
Award of Merit for Master Wietse in 


916. 
Award of Merit for Rosa Lindt in 1913. 
Following sorts were, until now, cul- 
tivated by me: 
Adeline Patti, dark violet. 
Ali, blue, white and yellow spot. 
(Small stock, new.) : J 
Badenia, light blue, violet striped, 
distinct color. First class certificate. 
Blue Jay, dark blue, yellow spot. 
Baron Joseph Hulot, deep violet blue. 
pres A ae best dark blue. First class 


cate. ; 
Catharina, light blue with dark 
blotch. 
7 light blue, dark blue 


a yellow centre. 

Corri, light blue, white spot, fine 
flower. 

Hubertus, extra fine_lilac blue, long 
stem. The best cheaper sort in the 


trade. 

King of the Blues, extra fine new dark 
blue sort. Award of Merit, Haarlem 
and London. 

Mr. Mark, beautiful lilac with dark 
blotch, strong grower. Trial ground 
certificate Haarlem. 

Muriel, fine light blue. Awards of 
Merit, Haarlem and London. | 

Mystery, light white blue with darker 
centre. 

Nora, light blue, extra fine sort. 
Award of Merit and Trial ground cer- 
tificate at Haarlem. 

Rev. Ewbank, fine light blue. Early. 
Award of Merit at Haarlem. 

Senator Voillant, good dark blue. 

Viola, white blue with deep blue 


spot. 
Wm. Copland, light blue. Older sort. 


Further in purple: 


Distinction, extra strong grower. 
Dark color, long stem. 

Lord Balfour, dark purple violet. 

Master Wietse, fine violet. Extra cut 
flower. Award of Merit and Trial 
ground certificate at Haarlem. 

Master Wiebertus, light mauve color. 

Rosa Lindt, purple violet. 

So you see there are many blue 
Gladioli, among which there are plenty 
of the best colors and strong growers. 


K. VELTHUYs. 





ORIGIN OF GLADIOLUS VARIETIES— 
SYNONYMOUS NAMES. 


Answer to Mr. Stalnaker’s desire to 
know the origin of Tracy’s Mrs. James 
Lancashire. The originator was Stew- 
art who exhibited it in 1909 as Fairy 
Queen, changing it in 1913 to Fairy. 
Rouge Torch, introduced by Tracy in 
1914, was originated by Groff. Maize, 
named by Tracy, was originated by 
Umpleby (No. 5.) Tracy’s Madam 
Butterfly was originated by Groff. 
Cowee’s Rosella has been sold under 
the name of Kathryn; Cowee’s Scars- 
dale has sold as Cedar Acres Mauve. 
Princess Sanderson, of Tracy’s catalog, 
is Cowee’s Snowbank. Mr. Stalnaker 
says that Grenadier and Mys. Scott 
Durand are identical, but the true va- 
rieties of these are quite different. 
Both are from Coblentz.. Grenadier, 
however, is identical with Velvet King, 
Emma, Sidney Grant, Wm. Mason and 
Richmond Red. Mrs. W. E. Fryer and 
Red Canna are identical. Cowee’s 
Meadowvale has been sold under the 
names of Purity and Canada. Hol- 
landia has sold as Mikado, Alice Roose- 
velt and Yellow Brenchleyensis. Stewart 
catalogued Lemoine’s Lacordaire as 
pr ag 7 A eg o — anes om 

moky vet, Large ish and John 
Schmelzer. Kunderd’s Caiety oo se 
called Bird of Paradise and Pigeon. 
Cowee’s Taconic has sold under Per- 
fection, Gertrude and her. 
Reine de L’Anjou, Reine Blanche, Le 
Radium, Jeanne d’ Arc and White Ex- 
celsior are identical. The authority 
for all the above synonyms is Alfred 
C. Hottes (Cornell Bulletin, 11). Polar 
Star and Deiner’s White are also iden- 
tical. 

Cc. M. S. 


MULTIPLICATION OF GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


In the December number I noticed 
that a bulb multiplied seven times. In 
1915 I had two corms throwing nine 
new corms each, but no flowers re- 
sulted. My experience is that where 
corms divide into more than three that 
they do not bloom that year, but I 
have had them give good bloom the 
next year. I do not like to see them 
divide too much. 

L@ es 
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ORIGDI. OF VARIETIES. 


It was rather surprising to me to see 
Mr. Black make the statement in your 
March issue (under the title of “Origin 
of Varieties”) that Black Hawk and Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton “were not considered 
worthy of a name by the originator, 
until their merits had been discovered 
by others who segregated them from 
seedling mixtures.” Mr. Black has 
been misinformed, as the statement is 
wholly contradictory of the facts. Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton was grown by me un- 
der the name of Giant Spot Lemoine 
prior to its sale to Mr. W. W. Rawson 
of Boston. Neither was it ever grown 
in a mixture prior to the sale above re- 
ferred to. A number of my customers 
had obtained the variety from me be- 
fore I sold the stock under the name 
of Giant Spot Lemoine and to some of 
them I also sent mixtures into which I 
put a few bulbs of the variety from the 
separately grown stock. I regret to 
have to make this correction again, as 
once before I have been obliged to. 

The variety Black Hawk did not leave 
my place in a “seedling mixture” but 
was sold by me to Mr. M. F. Wright in 
a choice mixture of separately growing 
seedlings of my production, together 
with some of my choice named varie- 
ties. My reason for not naming the 
variety was that I was growing other 
much superior varieties of the same 
class of color, some of which were to 
be offered as soon as I could work up 
a sufficient stock to enable me to in- 
troduce them. 

The above statements can easily be 
verified by anyone from my records 
and a comparison of varieties. I am 
taking this occasion to correct at least 
some of the assertions made, of origi- 
nators being unable to recognize any 
value in their productions until their 
merits were first discovered by others. 
The fact that an originator is growing 
a variety separately under a name or 
number is conclusive proof of his con- 
sciousness of its merit. All too often 
a rediscoverer has made the mistake, 
without a careful scrutiny of the facts, 
of thinking that his discovery was the 
original one. The indiscriminate re- 
naming of varieties isolated from mix- 
tures is very unadvisable and should be 
discouraged, as it is largely responsible 
for the duplicating of names which is 
causing so much confusion and disap- 
pointment. 

A. E. KUNDERD. 


nos. 111-112-113. 


I think I must take a ramble along 
your “‘ Wayside” and it will be a sort 
of reminiscent ramble, for it was a 
number of years agolI purchased our 
first lot of bulbs of Silver Trophy Sec. 2, 
a mixture of white, light and yellow, 
from Mr. Arthur Cowee. I had read 
the description so many times that as 
I walked along the rows I imagined 
just how the flowers would look. I 
watched the growth feverishly and as 
they bloomed my delight was beyond 
measure. They were all that I had an- 
a Well, they were mine now, 
and I would please others as these had 
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me, by sending out just such an evenly 
balanced mixture of beautiful varie- 
ties. None of the beauty or value 
should be lost by passing through my 
hands. Instead, I would add to it if 
possible. 

I saved Foy from amie Dat al 
cially ap to me and from those 
souditnan. when in bloom, selected the 
largest and most beautiful to add to my 
lot use I realized there would soon 
be too many repetitions. Seedlings 
that did not attain the pinnacle of ex- 
cellence to entitle them to a place in 
my mixture, were not kept to be sold 
as cheap stock, but were destroyed. 
As I had received many inquiries for a 
florists’ mixture, and after adding seed- 
lings of my own raising I could not 
truthfully list it as Silver Trophy, Sec. 
2, I gave the mixture the name of 
Florists’ White and Light, and the de- 
acription included the yellows. 

I put a good share of my heart right 
into that mixture. It was my pride. 
The varieties I had added to it were 
not named and I did not know of any 
of the original Silver Trophy Sec. 2 hav- 
ingnames. I sold stock from the mix- 
ture to various growers, (Mr. Huth 
among others) who eventually wrote 
their satisfaction. 

Again there was danger of too many 

titions and I decided that it was 
advisable to mark out some of the yel- 
lows and have a separate mixture 
composed of Yellows. I then bought 
varieties of named and numbered yel- 
lows to have greater variety. Each 
lot was grown separately and when 
they bloomed I found some of the lots 
to be the identical with the yellows 
which I had purchased in the Silver 
Trophy \ot 111-112-113 my foster chil- 
dren with names and numbers, but the 
same dear faces had returned to me. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 





REMOVING TOPS FROM GLADIOLUS 
COKMS AFTER DIGGING. 


My experience is that when Gladioli 
are dug when quite green and not fully 
cured, it is well to leave the tops on 
until fully cured and the tops dry out. 
If, however, the bulbs are well ripened 
and the tops begin to turn yellow, it is 
best to cut off the top three or four 
inches above the bulb at the time of 
digging or after having laid in the sun 
for a day. My general plan is to let 
the bulbs get nearly ripe before dig- 

ing. This, of course, loses some bulb- 

ts but is better for the bulbs. 


W. D. PITCHER. 
Note by the Editor— 


We cannot agree with Mr. Pitcher in his 
method of cutting tops from Gladioli. Surely 
there is no good reason for leaving the top 
on after digging and the quicker they are 
cut off the better, and the closer they are 
cut to the bulb the better. 





UNUSUAL INCREASE OF GLADIOLI. 
From Lpecting a second size corm of 
one of Kunderd’s unnamed seedlings I 
dug two 3 inch corms and 987 cormels, 
some of which reached over six inches 
away from the main corms. From 
planting to digging was nine months. 


C. M. S. 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 





A Rose Garden. 


By Horace M. MARSHALL, (Mississippi.) 








OT ALL GARDENS in Mississippi 
IN are Roseless. The finest out-of- 

door Roses on earth, not except- 
ing the Vallee de Chamounix, grow in 
the alluvial valley of the Mississippi. 
Great bushes six or eight feet tall cov- 
ered with hundreds of blooms from 
middle March to late December. And 
such blooms! As large as any that are 
forced in hothouses and bearing a per- 
fume such as no Rose grown under 
glass ever had. 


In the soft southern moonlight the odor, 
wafted on the breeze, 

Of this flower the purest pure just suits 
tender, true “Louise.” 


THE SOULFUL ROSE ! 


Not to grow Roses in a garden in 
the South is to advertise something 
lacking in one’s flower make-up. No 
other fiower so fills up ag story 
—or the florists’ pockets. Reduced to 
dollars and cents the Rose is ahead of 
all other flowers, ten, fifteen, twenty, to 
one. Without it the garden under 
glass goes broke, and the garden in the 
open is but a patch of rambling weeds. 

Of course, a millionaire can grow 
orchids to tickle a taste as fickle as the 
appetite that surfeits on hummin 
bird wings, or a plain ordinary out-of- 
door gardener who thinks nothing of 
blowing one dollar and a quarter for 
bulbs, to be repeated ad infinitum, 
(which is going some these war times,) 
may get some yellow flowers early in 
the spring. But if out of doors a warm 
spell comes first, then Old Boreas 


_ “comes back” from out of the howling 


West, the blossoms are nipped in the 
bud and “ green and yellow melancholy 
sit like patience on a monument smil- 
ing at grief.” As oft quoted Shakes- 


Or even a “dry drought,” such as 
comes frequently in March will shrivel 
and brown those beautiful odorless 
narcissi with aristocratic names to 
match the gaudy impossible pictures 
in seedmen and florists’ catalogues. 

*Tis said “fine words butter no pars- 
nips” and they don’t make fine flowers 
in the garden any more than do the 
aforesaid pictures in the catalogues. 
It takes lots of fertilizer, work and 
water with plenty of “know how” 
mixed in to grow flowers. 

But of all the flowers grown the Rose 
in the South is easiest, surest and most 
satisfying. Such a thing asa failure 
of flowers in a Rose garden is unknown 
—impossible. Be it hot, be it cold, be 
it wet or be it dry, Roses, down here, 
are sureto bloom. The Rose will grow 
and bloom anywhere in the South, un- 
der any treatment and in any soil. Not 
only will grow but is growing every- 
where except in “A Roseless Garden,” 
told about in glowing words and beau- 
tifully rounded sentences in February 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Roses grow around Uncle Tom’s 
cabin, where the old man sitting on the 
outside under the soughing pine trees 
lays down the fiddle and the bow, and 
Old Aunt Jemima on the inside stops 
frying pan cakes, pokes her head out 
the window, to enjoy the whiff of Roses 
at evening tide. 

Or at first blush of morn around 
Milady’s window the grand, golden 
Marechal Niel fills the room with per- 
fume of Attar of Roses at one thousand 
dollars an ounce and makes no charge. 

But all this isn’t helping the flower 
grower—that is, the flower grower 
scattered all over the country digging 
the garden to make vegetables and 

arden “sass” help pull down the H. 
C. L. who or whom has a soul as well 
as a—bread basket. They, too, may 
think : 

“ If thou by fortune be bereft, 

And in thy store there be but left 

Two loaves—sell one and with the dole, 

Buy Hyacinths to feed thy soul.” 


To them I say, plant Roses, even 
among the cabbage. The bugs may eat 
the cabbage and let the Roses be. But 
it don’t matter, there will be plenty 
of Roses if you buy some La France, 
one year old, ten cent kind, if you can- 
not afford more or be not in a hurry. 
Caroline Testout, Kaiserine Augusta Vic- 
toria, Pearl of the Gardens, Safrano, 
Lyonaise, Paui Neyron, Marie Van 
Houtte, Mamen Cochet, Souvenir de la 
Mal Py agp reery — 
esse rabant, Jacqueminot, Climbi: 
Devoniensis, Marechal Niel, Reine Marce 
Henriette, Maurice Rouvier, all of which 
are good growers and bloomers, ex- 
cept the Pearl. Order, also, some more 
recent, newer kind, a collection if you 
please. Have them to arrive the middle 
of November or February. 

If planted out in the fall protect with 
a little straw in very cold weather. If 
one year old _— are bought set 
them in a well prepared bed, in rows 
two feet apart, with about a foot and 
a half between plants. Make the bed 
like“a cold frame without any cover. 
The following November transplant to 
permanent location in the garden. Per- 
manent is used advisedly: Roses 20 to 25 
years old are of frequent occurrence 
and some 50 years old are known here- 
abouts. 

Think of it, that man with “ A Rose- 
less Garden,” digging to beat the band 
and packing water on both shoulders, 
perhaps, while I, in my old age, enjoy 
the fruits—or rather flowers—-planted 
in the days when I was young and full 
of hustle. 


THE FLOWER GROWER has been is- 
sued rather late in the month since 
January, but this month we are issuing 
earlier and we hope to have the May 
number in the mail promptly on the 
first. 
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Perennial Phlox. 


When planting have the crown of 
the plant one inch below the surface 
when planted. I believe many failures 
in planting them can be traced to too 
deep planting. 

ox come the nearest to being “all 
good ones” of any flower I grow; yet 
some are far superior to others. They 
are the same as other flowers, and 
some varieties which have extra fine 
flowers have a weak constitution, and 
cannot be grown successfully. 

A short list of desirable varieties is 
as follows : 

Amelia, Athis, B. Comte, Eclaireur, 
Eiffel Tower, Esclamonde, Jas. Garland, 
Lothair, Mrs. Mellinger, Pluton, Pan- 
theon, Pres. Taft, Purity, Richard Wal- 
lace, R. P. Struthers and Von Hochberg. 

lules Cambon, Manzelbrunner and 

idar are the best phloxes with a 
white eye that I have tested. 


WILLIs E. FRYER. 


That Ground Hog Fable. 
[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower.) 


The Indiana ground hog has utterly 
destroyed what reputation he had this 
year, and it is only right that those 
who have in the past tied their faith to 
his value as a weather prognosticator 
should have their attention called to 
his delinquency. 

It may be claimed that the Indiana 
member of the family is only a Hoosier 
and not to be depended upon, but we 
have strong proof that the idiosyncra- 
sies of the little beast extend to the 
branches of his family located in other 
sections of the country. Also, there 
are those (no small number either) 
who were wont to pin absolute faith to 
the far-sightedness of the Hoosier 
ground hog. 

On February 2, 1918, it is safe to 
conclude that the ground hog was out 
of his hole, because it has always been 
a part Of his business to be out of his 
hole on that particular date, and we 
feel sure that he didn’t fail this year. 
He has been coming out on that date 
for so long a time that it must have 
become a matter of habit with him, 
also the infallible practice of his sires 
for so many generations back that it 
must be instinct by this time. 

Presuming that he did come out, 
therefore, and the day being fair, he 
must have seen his shadow, unless he 
was temporarily blinded. And if he 
had lost his sight, he must have feit 
the heat of the sun and known that it 
was his business to crawl back in his 
hole and remain there during the sev- 
- weeks of bad weather sure to fol- 

iow. 

But Mr. Ground Hog certainly slipped 
a cog this year. nny he got his 
dates mixed, perha is alarm clock 
failed to wake him from his long slum- 
ber, or some “3 dog may have 
stood in front of his hole preventing 
his exit. Whatever may be the case, 
something is all wrong with the calcu- 
lations. arch came in mild as alamb, 
with many sunny days, the frost all 
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came out of the soil, and it was in fine 
condition to work by the middie of the 
month. 

Destroyed confidence is one of. the 
saddest things in this world of tears. 
It is heart-breaking to admit that the 
prophet who has been honored for 
ages has fallen down, but we aredriven 
to the conclusion that the “ hunch” of 
the man who farms or gardens is just 
about as dependable as the actions of 
the ground hog for the few weeks fol- 
lowing February 2. 

One of the worst features of the case 
is that the ground hog doesn’t seem to 
care a whoop for the disappointment 
he has caused, or the feelings of his 
followers, who have shaped their 
courses by him for so many years. He 
is frisking around in his usual habitats 
and enjoying the fine days just as much 
as the kids who are playing marbles 
and flying their kites. He’s a faker, 

ure and simple, and we mistrust that 
e always has been. 


HARMON W. MARSH, (Indiana.) 


Note by the Editor— 
The ground hog fable is so well known 


‘02 country over that we cannot refrain- 


from calling attention to Mr. Marsh’s article. 
Perhaps the bear takes the place of the 
ground hog with some communities, as it 
does in Northern New York for instance, 
but we guess that the ground hog is better 
known of the two. 

The enormous waste of time in talking 
about such foolish old-fashioned ideas and 
fables is worth calling attention to. Of 
course, people must talk about something, 
and in the early days when such foolish 
things originated, they did not have so much 
reading matter as we do now, and naturally 
they were thrown back on visiting and gos- 
sip to a greater extent. Nowadays there is 
no excuse for any man to waste time talking 
about the ground hog fable except as Mr. 
Marsh has done to call attention to the 
fallacy and foolishness of the idea. 


Transplanting Wild Flowers. 


Never attempt to transplant a spring 
blooming flower, either wild or tame, in the 
spring. The rule is to transplant spring 
bloomers in the fall, and fall or late summer 
bloomers in the spring, but this is no iron 
rule. Some plants will not bear transplant- 
ing when dormant, while others will not 
bear transplanting when growing. The Rose, 
wild or tame, should never be transplanted 
dormant, but after the leaves have started 
and when the buds are not yet formed. For 
the Rose blooming in June, as most wild 
Roses do, the transplanting should be done 
carefully about the middle of May, the old- 
fashioned rule being to transplant at corn 
planting time, which in the Northern States 
is from the middle to the 20th of May. Few 
things are prettier than a mass or low 
hedge of wild Roses. 

Wild cherries, wild plums and the wild 
yellow currant may be transplanted in the 
fall, after the wood is well ripened. Even 
if the fruits of these trees are not wanted, 
the shrubs and trees themselves are orna- 
mental, with their great profusion of blossoms 
coming long before the apple and pear trees 
clothe the country with beauty. 

Hepaticas may be taken up in the fall, but 
care should be taken not to injure the roots. 
These blossom best in shady places, and the 
nature lover who seeks them in their native 
haunts often finds them half covered with 
dead leaves. This may be a hint as to their 
needs—a mulch of leaves for winter. 
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The bulbs of the Adder’s Tongue may be 
taken up in the fall. The scarlet Columbine 
may be transplanted in the spring, or it may 
be grown from seeds. The wild Morning- 
glory may be grown from seeds, and needs 
little care. 

To force some of these things for winter 
bloom, say the wild cherry and plum, wild 
crabapple, arbutus and almost any early 
blocming and woody textured plant, gather 
the shoots i: late fall; those on trees or 
shrubs may be gathered any time, even in 
the winter, but the low growing ones which 
will be snow covered should be gathered be- 
fore hidden. Place in jars of water in a 
room not too warm. It is a delight to the 
mature lover to watch the shoot bud and 
burst into bloom. The flowers will be more 
delicate than those grown out of doors, but 
they will be beautiful, and bring a breath of 
spring in the coldest weather. 

Apples, pears, flowering almond, and all 
shrubby growing, early blooming plants may 
be made to give toll to the winter window 
bloomers by taking shoots as directed and 
forcing them in water in the house.—Rose S. 
MILLER in Ohio Farmer. 


American Gladiolus Society. 


The full page announcement by A. E. 
Kunderd in our advertising pages this 
month is worthy of the special consid- 
eration of all Gladiolus growers. Mr. 
Kunderd practically offers to send 
without charge 50 of his Ideal Mixed 
first size corms to the first one hundred 
persons who send him their applica- 
tions for membership in the American 
Gladiolus Society together with $2.00 
which pays the regular annual dues. 
The regular initiation fee of $1.00 has 
been waived by the Executive Com- 
mittee until June lst so that those join- 
“Epes need not pay the initiation fee. 

r. Kunderd is president of the so- 
ciety and we commend his enterprise 
and public-spiritedness in thus making 
this liberal offer to induce new mem- 
bership in the society. We also com- 
mend the Ideal Mixture which Mr. 
Kunderd offers as we have had personal 
experience with it in our own garden. 


Gladiclus Studies I. 
(Continued from page 41.) 


Society, 1858, expressed the wish that 
“seedlings would be raised!” The 
closing paragraph shows how success- 
fully we have raised them: 

“American growers do not depend 
on the novelties sent out by foreign 
firms, for they have produced varieties 
better suited to this soil and climate. 
* * * * The Gladiolus growers are 
making a new and distinctly American 
type of piant and flower. Through the 
breaking of old world fetters and limi- 
tations the way is open to further 
achievement, for which the future 
holds bright prospects for American 
Gladiolus breeders.” 











| JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


GROWER OF CHOICE 
GLADIOLI 


Mansfield . Mass. 


























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stash Sor sale will Bad 
this department effective in disposing .of it. 

lines (about forty words) $1. OO per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





LADIOLI—America, Mrs. Francis King and Au- 
gusta, 1% in. =e + oo per hundred. 


in. to in., $1. 
in, foi in, : Fanny West Rupert, Vt. 
W ANTED -Biack Bulblets of Niagara, Panama, 
Pendletoa, Primulinus Het brids, Schwa- 
ben and War. Submit samples with price per gallon 
or bushel. THE TEMPLIN-CROCKETT-BRADLEY Co., 
Sta. A, Cleveland, Ohio. 











GLADIOLI Planting stock stock of America and M 
Francis King, 4 to % inch ; 10,000 of each at $1.50 
per thousand S50 Niagara, 1 to 134 in. at $3 per hun- 
dred. ave order, 

J. W. SEmLeR, Wayland, Ohio, R. D. 21. 





RUTH LAW, Black Joe, Titanic, Peerless Pink 
Montezuma, Hyacinth, Carmen Sylva, Jumbo and 
many other new, beautifui Gladioli, all our own origi- 
nations. Send for illustrated catalog. 

Tue DecoraHw GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Decorah, Iowa. 


RETAIL LOTS AT WHOLESALE PRICES—Be- 
cause of war work I must sacrifice 
of Gladioli. Best varieties, all sizes 


y collection 
bulbs and a RS ag List. 
F. P. Wesper, Aguidneck, P. O., Newport, R. I. 
RARE and better Peony and Cactus Dahlias—100 
named varieties; many unobtainable elsewhere. 
only. No catalogue. _ Mixed as 


spore, identity lost, 30c.—$3 doz. F. E. Taytor, 
ildwood Ave., Upper Montclair, N. J. 











Ge named varieties, all different, la- 
$1.00; 25 choice mixed, not labeled, 50c.; 
100 for’ $3 $2.00. Cormels from mixture 10c. per 100. 
All post paid. Song i list. 
: . FLETCHER, Templeton, Mass. 





wctions, such as Fair 


R. C. H. LENSKI, Bexley, Columbus, O. 


EST OFFER YET—100 mixed Gotiche bulbs, 
am size, containing a yh roff’s Hybrids, 
also several utiful named kinds led, and one 
small bulb of Prince of Wales, ail for $1.00 express 
collect. Send for free Gladiolus catalog describing 
the new Praecox Hybrids. 2 
HOWARD GILLET, Box F, casas ss nr 


LADIOLUS—20 named varieties, all different and 
art a 25 fine A — not labeled, $1.00; 
100 for 30: America, doz. 50c.; 100, $2.00; Bianche, 














* War, Peace, etc. 
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W.§; E. Fg gy Pembroke, N.Y.. growers 
e finest G 


ioli, such as endleton, Pan 
Pink Pecfoctions — Mrs. Fryer. 
Correspondence 


ama, Pia, 





WANTED GE ADSOL Went quota’ 
ing size Gladioli and black 
wheakhy stock. State Sa 
varieties. Will cash. RULLEMANS. 
19126 Nanford road, Cleveland, ond. 


GLADIOLUS—Guaranteed true to name. 





Willy W: 
Price liet 








GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield L. 








GADIOLLI 


Send for my catalog, containing 96 
varieties and some excellent — 
TODAY-—IT IS FREE. 
JELLE ROOS 


DEPT. D. MILTON, MASS. 








Colorado Grown Bulbs and Seeds 


dwar mixed Zinnias and | Coase. Early 
tu dealers. Some extra fine Dahlias. If inter- 

ested in See ane ot ones for eal cat- 

slequeet Deidion Canaan and Gladioli. 


H.E.MASON, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


1000 Onion Sets for $1.25 


500 for 65c.. an’ the United States. 
My special “HAZEL oe te ize (about 3. ate) Every 
Finest quality sets y 











set makes an onion. 
ever caw. Colorado Satisfaction 
money back. Colors, Red Tellow er White, Order Order early. 


J.D. LONG, Boulder, Colo. 








aoa SALE—Surplus stock of about 

size, in p Sees of the smaller 

ie named eat 75c. 
PrrcHerR, Buchanan, Mich. 


LADIOLUS—20 named varieties, all different, $1 : 
25 finest mixed, mot labeled, $1,00; 100 for $850; 
Fah hundred in uantity; all 
postpaid. . H. Be tana O. Box i yd H. 


A‘ AMATEUR’S STOCK—Pian 
. Mrs. Francis King. 


type unnamed 
par hundred by express not 











RR SALE-—Gladiolus in mixture. Large, clean 

bulbs, 25c. per dozen ; 1s hundred, postpaid 
anywhere in the 3rd zone. enclose one or more 
named varieties in each ang R. E. BOOMHOWER, 
Greenville, Goeene Co., N.Y. 


3,000 _— ~ 


J. H. MCKIBBIN 


GLADIOLUS GROWER 


DIVISIONST. GOSHEN, IND. 
WRITE YOUR WANTS 











deGroat & Stewart 
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THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
31.25 a year 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 
Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, ml. 

















Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 








U. Lemoine § Son 
Rurserymen, Rancy, France 


GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 
Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 











Keep the Home Flowers 
Blooming 


Th beat of all Hardy Larkspur, tra blue, 

e ly uoise blue, 

ao till frost. yah ft. Two yous 

plan =, prepaid. The 

give you an lneetione ect. seta 

and keep vour home cheer- 
Plan your navase 

us help you. Watch our teh 

each month. We are at your service, whe 


ORCHADOTTE FARMS 
Box M West Point, Pa. 














a fr VARIETIES 





ket of Hybridized Potato Seeds brought 
eplandl results. No two hilis were alike. Some were 
white, some 2 some red, etc. One plant bore 
276 potatoes—so —— as hen’s eggs. Two remark- 
able freaks ap me ran like a cucumber —— 
the other Produced b beautiful red potatoes—exactly 
pe of a banana. J await future develop- 

ments with aE. intorest. 


Seven Seedlings of Rare Vakiz: 
‘I have a magnificent Seedling Potato wn from 
— Seed, and have ra over 400 
bushels. A prominent seedsman wants to introduce 
— and is trying to buy me out. I have = other 
that are more than E. A Good- 
eB. County, New York.” 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Independence, lowa 

















BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
of volumes I, Il, III and IV with indexes are now available. They 

te about 725 pages and contain the most complete in- 
formation on Gladiolus growing to be had anywhere. Mai’ed 
to any address postpaid $1.25 per volume or $5.00 for the four. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - 


Calcium, N.Y. 








labeled, 
AMERICA, "dark pink GUSTA, white; B. HULOT, INDE- 
PENDENCE, os aa an wage white; VICTORY. I light yellow. 


ior $1.00. When th ree are ordered I will 


pin Ree at ~ yA FF “Mrs. Watt.” 
Several bushels, extra fine mixed at $1.50 per 100—not prepaid. 
GLEN P. HOWARD Box 524, Harlan, lowa 
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If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


ENERS’ ee 


A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 
Published monthly Subscription, $1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 











SPECIAL FOR $1 .00-— 


(0 Gladiolus Bulbs size (1 to 1% in.) of not more than four of the 





4 

following varieties mail in east of U. S.-Klondyke, yel- 
; lavender pink; Alice Carey, white; 

Chicago ' Mrs. Francis K red; % red: 
‘ If other kinds are wanted write us for special list. 


Veivet King, 
MUNSELL & HARVEY, 


Growers of Gladioli Ashtabula, Ohio. 




















ALICE Caney. B, Waite Per doz. $ .75 MaNGOLIAN Per doz. $7.50 
Arizona, R - 1.25 RS. PENDLET - 1.50 
A. W. CLIFFORD . 2.50 Mrs. O. W. HALLADAY = 5.00 
Baron HuLort, Blue 75 Mrs. W. E. Frver 2.50 
BURRELL, Cherry 50 NATHALIE BOURSEUL 4.00 
CRACKER JACK 50 PACHA 2.00 
EARLY Pink 50 PANAMA 1.00 
ELECTRA 1.50 PEACE 1.00 
Europa, White 1.00 PINK AUGUSTA 50 
VALINE : 50 Pres. TAPT 50 
GLoryY (Kundredi) 1.00 Prim. HYBRIDS 50 
GLORY OF HOLLAND 1.00 0 
HAZEL HARVEY 2.00 RED AMARILLAS 2.00 
|OHENSTAUFFEN 1.00 ESTER WHITE 2.00 
DA VAN 1.00 SCARSDALE 1.00 
LARGE BUFF 1.00 }CHW ABEN 1.50 
MADAME BUTTERFLY 2.50 T ACONIC 50 
AGNIFICUS 250 THe Kinc 1.00 
MAIZE 2.50 #Wurre Kinc 1.00 
MASTER WIETSE 2.00 WILLIAM FALCONER 1.00 








One-half dozen at dozen rate. Single bulbs at 1/10th dozen rate. 
Catalog free. 


Cc. W. BROWN & SON, Ashland, Mass. 

















Fred W. Baumgras “SO” 
Gladiolus Grower FANCY VARIETIES 


Twenty fine named kinds, all different, for $1, post paid. 























4 SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 
CHOICE GLADIOLI— ied 





6 of Each, 30 Bulbs, $4.00. Dozen of Each, 60 Bulbs,.$6.00 
Postage Paid. 
G. WEBSTER MOORE, - - - ° 


Unadilla, N.Y. 





Babcock Peony Gardens 


Offering the best New and Rare Varieties of 
Peonies, Gladioli, Iris, Phlox, Lilies, 
Narcissus and Tulips. 


We have the largest stock of BRANDS Seedling Peonies of any 
grower in the east. We will send you our Peony we “B” 
Louis VAN Houtte, red $.40 GEN. BERTRAND, pi $ 50 
AVALANCHE, white -75 FLORAL TREASURE, shel pink 50 
FESTIVA a white 50 Epuuis SUPERBA, early rose pink = 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, cream .50 MEISSONIER, late red 
MapaM CALOT, silver white 50 Retail price $4.65 = 
Special offer for the coliection $3.50 
All strong 1 —— oid plants. 

Cofiection of 18 very fine Giadioli, all named varieties, $1.00; also a fine 

collection of 12 named Iris for $1.00; or all three collections for $5.00. 


Our fine new Catalogue sent free to all. Send for one NOW. 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS, - - - Jamestown, N.Y. 


























The HENRY YOUELL COMPANY 


170 Ridgeway Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Ne Plus Ultra Mixture of good named Gladioli,_______ 50c. per dozen. 
Blue Mixture 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST OF CHOICE VARIETIES. 

















Write for my retail price list 
and get your name on my inailing list. 
EARL EDGERTON 


Gladiolus Specialist 


207 E. Mt. Hope Ave. Lansing, Mich. 











Why not try some up-to-date Dahlias? 
the Dahlin of today nas 20 equal. M 
in your garden Ryo 

GLADIO) 

pag mel ty amy = 


in large quan’ latest Free 
Catalog and sue evOUR'O! ORDER NOW. 
Peonies, Iris, Phlox 


. K. 
“The Dahlia King” 


35-47 Central Stree: 


and utility 
Massed 


LI—I have a neta art of Gladioli, 
ly them 


J.K. ALEXANDER, E. Bridgewater, Mass. 














Brand’s New Peonies-- 


Peony Lovers wishing to keep in touch with only the very best 
in new Peonies, as they come out, should have my catalogue. 
1087 Ueto nt Choneasidio 0) bast vastation of Ronnie aevnenad by Gomes most dis- 


crimi noicseurs contain as high as four Brand 
varieties. npr owen ly fo pe Te ready. 


A. M. BRAND, Faribault, Minn. 


























When Spring Comes 


IN A GARDEN OF 


Hardy Piants 


there is a new charm for every day. From each 
root and crown a fresh new green is reaching 
up to meet the sunshine. Some of these that 
have bloomed year after year we know like 
old friends, others that are new we await 
with anticipation. 


Wayside Gardens 


are growers of Peonies, Iris, and all sorts of Hardy 
Plants ; of Tulip and Narcissus Bulbs ; of 
Giadioli and Dahlias. 


Holiyhocks 


are a restful old-fashioned charming addition to any 
garden or border, large or small. We grow the doubles 
in five separate colors at $1.25the dozen. The singles 
are stronger, grow taller and come in many mixed 
shades at $1.00 the dozen. To show the quality of our 
stock we will send 25 of cither for $1.75 and prepay | 








the charges. 


BUT IF YOU WANT RESULTS THIS 
SEASON YOU MUST PLANT EARLY 


Our short list of the best varieties makes selection easy. 


THE WAYSIDE GARDENS CO., Mentor, Ohio 
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The Whole Crop of 
K. Velthuys’ Gladiolus Spec. 
Hillegom, Holland 


is now ready for shipment from New York. All 
leading varieties on hand such as: 
America, Czar Peter, Electra, Halley, Mrs. 
Francis King, Glory of Holland, Liebesfeuer, 
Lily Lehmann, Loveliness, Master Wietse, 
Niagara, Panama, Peace, Pink Perfection, 
Prince of Wales, |Princeps, Schwaben, War, 
Willy Wigman and more than a hundred others. 
Also many varieties of recent introduction, such 
as Catharina, beautiful light blue, darker spot ; 
Hubertus, blue, light; Majestic, best orange; 
Mr. Mark, lilac blue, darker spot; Mrs. Vel- 
thuys, large dark red; Pride of Hiilegom, best 
scarlet ; Red Canna, etc., etc., on hand. 


Write for prices and catalogue today to 
TH. DE GROOT 


c/o R. F. Lang, 8-10 Bridge Street 
New York 








C.8S. TAIT 


BRUNSWICK, 
GEORGIA 


BULB GROWER 





Amaryllis (Hippeastrum) 
Gladiolus, New and standard kinds 
Narcissus, Paper whites 


and Trumpet 
Daffodils. 


LET ME KNOW YOUR WANTS FOR NEXT 
SEASON AND PERMIT MY NAMING PRICES. 





DON’T FORGET TO BUY A’ NEW LIBERTY 
LOAN BOND. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


Positively to the Grade only. 


Terms 60 days, or 5% for cash. 25 at 100 rate, 


250 at 1000 rate. Smaller quantities add 10%. 


GLADIOLI 





1} " 1 " 3 " 4 1 

—PER HUNDRED -———-PER THOUSAND--——, 
EE ee $1.50 $1.00 $ 8.00 $6.00 $4.00 
HALLEY, best early salmon pink________ 1.50 1.00 8.00 6.00 4.50 
MRS. FRANK PENDLETON, _______- 4.50 3.00 
PINK PERFECTION, like the name____ 2.50 1.60 11.00 9.00 6.50 
PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS, 4 eS 2.20 1.50 11.00 9.00 7.00 
Wee Wee 2.50 1.80 11.00 9.00 7.00 

DAHLIAS MRS. VAUGHAN, large yellow_-_........_.______- $25.00 


Latest Introductions, Holland field grown stock guaranteed 
true to name. 
BENEDICTUS XV, dark yellow, extra, per 100____ $30.00 
GEISHA SUPERBA, far better than Geisha, 
clear — yellow and orange, per 100 30.00 
KALIFF, the red Cactus Dahlia, per 100___._- 22.00 
KING OF THE AUTUMN, a most interesting 
novelty which cannot be praised too highly; shade 
is quite new, buff yellow and terra cotta suffused 
through it. This sort shows exceptionally great 
vigor in growth, flower and stem. Awarded First 
Class Certificate. Each $1.10; per 10, $10.00; per 
100 $75.00; 100 or more $60.00 


Michigan Bulb Farm, - 


PRINCESS JULIANA, best white cutflower variety 12.00 


NAMED VARIETIES, our choice, made up of fine 
varieties of which we do not have enough to 
I ia tiles Mic Bike ou tacienetiiededca inaicha 10.00 


BLUE SPRUCE 


We have a great number on our farm which we must sell to 
make space. Excellent Well Shaped, Bushy Stock, 18 to 24 
inches, guaranteed to be worth many times the price 
charged. Well packed in burlap. Each, $1.00; per 10, $9.00; 
per 100, $80.00. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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Gladiohi “== 
) Evy over a quarter of acentury we have specialized 


in GLADIOLI, the best summer flowering bulbs, 
introducing such world-wide 


”* etc. We avoid import and 


freight duties on foreign bulbs by growing our own 
—hence our moderate prices. 


Vaughan's 1918 Leaders 






Schwaben—tTall, full, open spikes of tremendous 
size; a clear lemon yellow with faint red stripe; the 
best yellow in its class. Each, 15c.; dozen, ; 

aoe * Almost a pure white. The flowers are 
eres. ot 57 la 1 

5) Sy — * jars ree, apen, wel 
¥ pres tte ai ok hee 
One bulb of-each (6 


er | 
Three bulbs of each (18 bulbs)_.........____ .--. 5.00 
Six bulbs of each (36) bulbs ---------.._, 9.50 


Vaughan’s Catalog, “Gardening Illustrated,’’ 152 pages with colored 
plates and covers, mailed alone or with each offer, FREE. 


43¢ Barly Sie Vaughan's Seed Store *!¥. ties 


Mrs. F. Pendleton, Jr. 


1 to 13 inch $4.00 per 100 
# to 1 inch 3.00 per 100 
4 to ? inch 2.50 per 100 
# to 4 inch 2.00 per 100 


SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST 


M. F. WRIGHT, 


1332 Eckart St. Fort Wayne, Ind. 














WAYSIDE GARDENS 


grow all the worth-while varieties of 


GLADIOLI 


If you have only a little space to plant 
and have only a dollar to spend, try 


25 Primulinus Hybrids 


If you have more space to plant 
and have three dollars to spend, try 


100 Primulinus Hybrids 
We prepay éither order. 


Exquisitely dainty, wonderful range of color. 
Our catalog describes all our Bulbs and Hardy Plants. 


The Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, O. 











c 
A Surprise— 
100 Gladiolus Bulbs 1 in. 
— up, 2 ieee for $1.50 


Wholesale or Retail Catalogie mailed on request. 


G. D. BLACK 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 














eR 


Doz. 
| ANNIE WIGMAN, yellow $ .55 


HALLEY, salmon 
ATTRACTION, dark crim. .65 


HUuBERTUS, lilac $1.00 


BARON HULOT, blue 55 NIAGARA, cream 5 
CZAR PETER, red 80 PRINCEPS, scarlet 55 
ConsPicuous, blue 1.00 QUEEN OF THE 

DISTINCTION, violet 80 Waites, large 1.00 
GLORY OF HOLLAND, white .40 SCHWABEN, yellow 80 


POSTAGE FREE WITHIN Sth ZONE. 


S.A. STEVENS, 


9 UNION STREET PORTLAND, MAINE 





“HOLLAND BULBS 

















LOVE DAHLIAS? Legions to select from 


BUT, wouldn’t you like to know which really are the best 
and most satisfactory to grow of all the catalogued varieties? 
Perhaps it will you to know that there are only just about 
FIFTEEN, that are worth J ahile for the average lover 
amateur. Take t the opinion = pony eee 
hich ea ~ 2. best most in the Gaited Dahlias of grow 
which re 7 e 
em and thi neh and described in on ae 
1918 DAHLIA. CATALOGUE. We have a copy waiting for you. 
Ours is a perfect Dahlia climate. In no part of the United States does 
this gorees flower grow to ahigher perfection than on the Pacific 
Coast. climate and soil suits it exactly and develops large, jump, 
healthy tubersthat will grow and bloom in your climate to per“ection. 
We Grow all the Leading Varieties of Dchlias. 











URAL WILLOW 


HIS is a low growi: 

feet high. la it ~4 y — 4. oe 

a desirable hedge. The bark is very dark, w' " 
When it is planted in h it should be L~ one foot apart, and 
cut back to within four or five inches of tae ground. If treated this way 
it makes quite a hedge season planted, and a beauty the second 
year. It can be sheared if desired. As it is cheap, it makes the 
cheapest, quickest and best hedge for the money. 


3 to 4 ft. $1.25 per dozen, $7.00 per hundred. 
GLADIOLUS MRS. W. E. FRYER 


(KUNDERD) 
No. 3 pulbe 92.29 pes Gen. 619.00 per hundred. 
No. 2 1.25 per doz... 8.00 per hundred. 
No: Spuibe 1.00 per doz., 7.00 per hundred. 
ths Foner Coy ee one year as a premium (new or renewal) if the 
ree dozen are taken or 100 of any size. 
At dozen rates = will be sent prepaid, at 100 rates express collect. 


WILLIS E. FRYER, - Mantorville, Minnesota. 


row over four ox five 
Ses ime foliage it makes 
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DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


FOR 1918 


The most comprehensive and instructive catalog of 
Seeds, Plants & Bulbs published in the United States. 


Of the many specialties which we offer may be 
mentioned :— 


Cannas, over 80 of the choicest large flowering 
varieties. 

Chrysanthemums, 50 of the most dependable 
sorts for the garden. 

Dahlias, A wonderful collection of over 200 sorts. 

Gladioli, A select list of the best named sorts 
and high-grade mixtures. 

Roses, A complete up-to-date list, nearly 200 kinds, 
all in strong 2 year old plants for blooming this 
year. 


Old-Fashioned Hardy Perennials, the finest 
collection in the country. 


Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, Grass 
Seeds, Shrubs, Water Lilies, Etc. 


Send for a copy of the book, it tells the whole story. Free on 
request if you mention The Flower Grower. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Zis2i6 Chestaut = Phijadelphia, Pa. 





AS THE PLANTING SEASON IS NEAR, 
ONCE MORE WE WILL ASK— 


Have you secured your stock of 


Gladiolus “Mrs. Watt” 


The brilliant, wine or deep rose, 


one color variety. 
(See January issue of The Flower Grower for colored cut.) 


With reference to this Gladiolus, Mr. P. 
W. Popp, the well known horticulturist 
of Mamoroneck, N.Y., writes: “I want to 
say that I like the variety ‘Mrs. Watt’ 
very much; it is a good grower; has a 
good compact spike of well formed flowers 
of good substance, that open up to the 
last bud.” 


Large Blooming Bulbs $1.50 per dezen, 
$8.00 per 100, Prepaid 
Planting Stock at wholesale to Florists and Growers. 
Write for descriptive lists and prices. Colored plate on 
application. 


Homer F. Chase 
Grower of Gladioli 











Wilton - - New Hampshire 
































EVELYN KIRTLAND 
Note illustration measuring length of 
spike with yardstick. 

Write for Descriptive Booklet. 


Offering all of our unusual creations. 
Gladly mailed free—write us now! 


The Home of 


Elm Hill Gladioli 


has long been famous for exceptional offerings in rare strains of beauti- 
ful Gladioli. It now offers a great 
New Giant Race of Prizewinners 


(Mrs. Austin’s originations) 





Evelyn Kirtland—Strong substance, beautiful shade of rosy pink, darker at the edges, 
fading to shell pink; brilliant blotches on lower petals. Entire flower showing glis- 
tening, sparkling luster. 


Gretchen Zang — Most beautiful soft, melting shade of pink blending into deep sal- 
mon on lower petals. 


a = pee size on tall spikes. A startling novelty of pure mauve, glistening 
and clear. 


Wamba— Enormous blooms of deep salmon. No collection complete without it. 
Bertrex—A sterling white of great substance; winner silver cup for best seedling. 


This Collection has won Ten prizes at leading expositions. 


5 Superb Kinds . oo 
1 Bulb of Each Variety 12 


3 fine bulbs of each kind (15 in all) for only $2.75 postpaid. This is the 
most reasonable price that can possibly be made for The Best in Gladioli. 


Austin-Coleman Co. 


Wayland, - > - - ~ Ohio 
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The All-Star Collection 
of Blue Ribbon Winners 


COLLECTION, selected from the ~~ — 
varieties (from all growers) awarded FIRST 
PRIZES by the Judges at the great Gladiolus Show 
at Bronx Park, New York City, August, 1917, 
where 10,000 to 12,000 spikes of Gladioli were ex- 
hibited in competition. 
These 12 supreme sorts, representing all colors, 
the pick of the finest, and like no other collection; 
sent postpaid for $2.00—selected bulbs—3 of each 
$5.00. 


Lilywhite, Snowy white Myrtle, Arbutus pink 

Mary Fennell, Pale Lavender Mrs. F. Pendleton, Orch. flow’g 

Mrs. Watt, Deep rose red © Europa, Pure white 

| Loveliness, Cream, flush pink Schwaben, Canary yellow 
Peace, Giant white Baron Hulot, Dark violet blue 
Golden King, Deep yellow Niagara, Soft yellow 

Try* the “sweetest” pink Gladiolus; and the spot- 

less ite”’—see January and February numbers. 

My 1918 bookiet lists the rare blues—HELIOTROPE, PEA- 

COCK, GRAND VIOLET, BLUE Jay, Etc., also other unusual 


sorts as TIGER, REINE BLANCHE, LIBERTY, YELLOW HAM- 
MER, ELDORADO, Etc. Send for your copy now. 

















Woodruff’s Gladioli _ 


are too well known toneed much talk about them. See 
my previous advertisements and ask your neighbors, 
who are quite likely to know about them. If you 
don’t know what sorts to order try my assortment of 


75 blooming size bulbs for $1, postpaid. 


These will be made up largely of named sorts, including some of 
the dest there are. You will receive my new catal with in- 
formation and directions and the best picture of Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton ever ted. For 10c. extral wil! send a ket of 
the Hybridized Potato seed and send it at once, OR I will send 
for $1.00 one each AMERICA, ANNIE WIGMAN, BURRELL, EARLY 
Pink, CANDIDUM, Cuicaco Wurre, Cracker lack, Geo. PAUL 
(Faust), GLory, GoLpen KING, HALLEY, HOLLANDIA, MINNE- 
SOTA, PRIncePiIne, SCHWABEN, all marked. Address as fo'lows: 


Geo. S. Woodruff, 


Box E Independence, lowa 




























H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist Dover, N. H. 
= J) 











GLADIOLUS 


Named varieties, first size 


bulbs: 
Per doz. Per 100 
AUTUMN QUEEN $1.25 $10.00 
BouQuUET D’OR .75 5.00 
EMPRESS OF INDIA 50 
GOLDEN KING 1.00 8.00 
50 3.50 
IDA VAN 75 
FIRE KING 1.00 
Gov. HANLY 1.00 
KLONDYKE 50 3.50 
KUNDERDI GLORY 75 5.00 
May 50 3.50 
MYRTLE 2.00 15.00 
Mrs. FRANK PENDLETON 1.00 7.50 
Mrs. FRANCIS KING 40 2.50 
ARA 75 5.00 
PRINCEPINE 50 3.50 
PRINCEPS 50 
PEACE 75 
SCHWABEN 1.25 10.00 
TACONIC 50 3.50 
War 1,00 


SMALLER SIZES TO THE TRADE 
6 Bulbs @ Dozen rate ; 25 Bulbs @ 100 rate 
delivery charges paid. 
A. P. Bonvallet & Co., 
Wichert, IIL 

















G@edar Acres 


Glandiuli 


Amethyst, Tinted Rose ______ ee $ 50 
Crimson Glow, (Betscher).._.__._______- ... 100 
Dawn, (Tracy), Coral Pink_........_....____- 20 
Daybreak, Light Pink _.___._...... ______. — 
50 
50 





Hortense, Fuchia Mauve._..._......__________- 
Iris Spray, Iris Gray___.__.__.........._...._-- 


One each, 6 bulbs, for $2. Six each, 36 bulbs, for $10. 
Bookle: free on request. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 


BOX 37 

















FE. E. STEWART 


Wholesale Grower of 
GLADIOLI 








List of 85 varieties 








Brooklyn -_ - Mich. 
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Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Originators and Growers ofthe Largest and 
} Finest Gladioli in the World. 


1918 Catalog will be mailed on request. 








Gladioli 


No. Price per bulb 


1 Mrs. Wm. Kent, Light fawn to ashes of roses, old rose in throat 
4 Sarah Lillie, Reddish lavender; throat ruby, mottled white 
10 Anna Eberius, Dark Nell rose; throat deeper shade 
19 Myrtle McNally, Cream, rose pink on edges, ruby center: 
22 San Anselmo, Pure white slightly striped with raby pink 
23 Diener’s American Beauty, Brilliant American beauty, creamy yellow throat-_-_- 
24 D. J. Whitney, Salmon fiesh, yellow and red spotted under petals 
31 Pres. C. C. Moore, Salmon pink, darker throat, steel-blue mottled 
32 Fairfax, Solid Magenta, throat light yellow with Magenta spot 
38 Jack London, Light salmon, brilliant orange flame stripe 
39 Dr. Lincoin Cothran, Salmon pirk, blue striped, yellow throat 
© Lilian Harris Coffin, Light rose pink, salmon striped yellow lip 
2 John Merle Coulter, Rich scarlet, dark maroon (almost black) throat 
Mrs. Williard Richardson, Deep crimson, maroon center 
Caroline Frear Burk, Pure white, brilliant Ruby throat : 
Suffragette, White; circle lilac across petal, creamy throat 1.00 
96 Richard Diener, Rose-salmon pink; light sprinkling Ruby on creamy yellow center 25. 
98 Mabel Hubbard, White; lip light canary covered with violet spot 
101 Else Rose, Cattleya pink shading out to white, creamy throat_-__--_--------- 
102 Ina Collins, Rose pink to lighter edge overlaid with deep lilac 
120 Mrs. Stanleigh Arnold, Soft purple pink; deep pink throat 
130 Thomas T. Kent, Rose pink; deep ruby is: center of each petal 
136 Adaline Kent, Delicate pink heavily ruffled; straw color throat 
Pe 145 Mrs. Cothran, Crushed strawberry—ashes of roses 
‘ <6 J 162 Mary Roberts Reinhart, Cream yellow; canary yellow center 
164 Captain Asher Carter Baker, Rich velvety red; Silver Medal P. P. I. E., 1915 __- 
165 Dr. Fredrick J. Skiff, Clear flesh pink; Goid Medal at P. P. I. E., 1915 
166 Diener’s White, Milk white; Gold Medal at P. P. I. E., 1915 
186 Lilian Webb, Tiger Lily-like, light maroon center 
187 Costa Rica, Clear delicate lilac with old rose center 
188 Mrs. Mary Stearns Burke, Canary yellow overlaid. with apricot 
189 Elizabeth Gerberding, Shell pink, speckled raby and yellow center 
193 Jonathan Webb, Light scarlet, finely painted white 
196 Helen Todd, Light pink, deep colored seam around edge of flower 
198 Ross Valley, Salmon pink, red peacock eye in center 
203 Sir Reger Casement, Dark maroon, heavily raffled : 
204 Frank J. Symmes, Salmon-rose pink, red center; ruffled edges 15 
206 William Kent, Creamy shell pink, golden ochre center heavily ruffled, very waxlike 25. 
210 Kentfield. Pale yellow with flesh tinge; canary yellow throat 50 


A dozen of any named variety will be sold at the price of ten bulbs, 
for instance, @ 50c. per bulb the price would be $5.00 per dozen. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON LARGE QUANTITIES 
RICHARD DIENER 


Prices of Mixed Seedlings, Grand Prize P. P. I. E. Strain: 
Single dozen (Mixed sizes) 
Largest corms (or bulbs) per 100 
Medium “ “ “ “% 
Small “ “ “ 








ansy Seed 

Diener’s Giganteum— A new strain originated by Mr. Diener. Flowers 
ruffied and measure from 3 to 4 inches across. They come in wonder- 
ful colorings and bloom through the heat of summer. All colors mixed 
in trade packages, 50c. each. Price of seed, 1-8 oz., $1; 1 oz., $7. 


Gladiolus Seed 


Selected from all our named varieties and seedlings, well mixed. The 
sizes of the flewers range from 4 to 9 inches in diameter, and the 


Opportunity 
—- (or bullets) per 1000 - 
merous varieties in th in, untried, with every prospect 
‘daasvenien new pod efcavecensiionss. ” ‘ 


Petunia Seed 
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Diener’s Ruffled Monsters—Mr. Diener’s own production; awarded 
gold medal at the P. P.J. E., 1915, and at the California Land Show, 
1917, where they attracted a great deal of attention. These 
Petunias are an especially fine variety, measuring from 6 to & inches 
in diameter, and ali are heavily ruffled. The pinks in this variety 
are so beautiful and delicately shaded that they rival orchids. The 
Petunias come in four varieties: Red, Pink, Variegated and Mixed 
Colors. Seedlings will flower fourteen weeks after sowing. Packages 
of separate colors 50c. each ; mixed colors, 50c. each. 


Kentfield, Marin County, 


height of the stems is from 5 to 8 feet. The seedlings of this seed 
will flower in from 5 to 6 months after sowing, if they receive 
proper care, It must be understood that the right size of the 
flowers and stems of seedling Gladiolus comes out ia the second 
year of cultivation. These seedlings will range in all colors imagin- 
able, but salmon, white, lilac, pink‘and rose-pink are the leading colors. 
There is no other firm in the world that can cut any Gladiolus seed 
at such a low price and ef such high quality as these on the market. 


Price of 10 grams (about 1,000 seeds) 


California 
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Brookland Collection 
of Gladiolus Bulbs 










6 America 1 War 

5 Lily Lehman 1 Zaidee 

5 Halley 1 Liebesfeuer 

2 Golden King 1 Pink Perfection 

2 Mrs. F. Pendleton 1 Schwaben 
25 Bulbs, 10 choice exhibition varieties (value $1.50) ________ $1.20 
ee es ee... =~... :.-. -- a... 2.20 
ES ee . 4.00 


By express collect on receipt of prie. 


Winchester Collection 





Souvenir Collection 


This is a well balanced garden collection which always gives per- One each of ten choice varieties, fine assortment. 
fect satisfaction. Sent express collect on receipt of price. America Glory. of Holland 
40 America 2 Niagara Princepine B. Jos. Hulot 
26 Mrs. F. King 2 Pendleton Crackerjack Empress of India 
16 Independence 2 B. Hulot Golden King Panama _ 
4 Taconic 2 Peace Halley Mrs. F. King 
4 Willy Wigman 2 Geo. Paul Value 50c.; by mail, postpaid__.............__.._.__- $ 50 
100 Bulbs (value $2.90) price._..___.____________---- $2.00 Two Collections, postpaid._............-.. 90 


50 Bulbs (value 1.50) price___.-.-.__..-..--------- 1.00 ThreeCollections, postpaid_....._...______- 





Send for War-time Economy Price List for 1918—FREE. 


Brookland Gardens, **;SPezse Woburn, Mass. 






































Three Great Novelties--- 


The grandest and most beautiful Gladiolus produced by Mr. Kunderd. The sensa- 

Mrs. Dr. Norton, (55 Ztncicst two exhibitions of the American Gladiolus Society, winning First Prize, 
offered by President Fairbanks at the Newport show for the best New Seedling in a class of about twenty-five competitors, 
and was awarded the Certificate of Merit (highest award) of the Society. The same year (1915) it was given a First Class 
Certificate of Merit by the Worcester County Horticultural Society. August 17th it won the silver medal of the New- 
port Garden Club and Newpcrt Horticultural Society, and August 26th, 1916, (after it had been previously insnected in 
the field) it was awarded the Silver Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Very large and well ope.: flowers, 
well set on a tall and graceful spike, four to eight ‘flowers in bloom at one time. Color white, the edges suffused with soft 
La France pink. The three lower petals have a bictch of sulphur yellow, stained at the base with fine specks of Tyrian 
pink. Strong and vigorous grower, and very free flowering. Price $1.50 each. 
As stock is limited, only 10 bulbs will be sold to each purchaser. 


(Gage )--Lovely soft pink; the three lower petals blotched with bright rosolane 
Mrs. Emma Tucker, purpie. The flowers are very large and beautiful. Excellent for cutting. $1 ea. 


. > (Gage)—Pale vinaceous fawn color, with a stripe of rosolane purple on a light buff 
Willetta Curtis, ‘S35 25e. each, $2.50 per dozen. 


My catalog also offers the following :—Rajah, Wellesley, War, Florence, Schwaben, Mrs. G. 
W. Moulton, Enchantress, Mrs. L. Merton Gage, Goliath, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Dora 
Krais, Aristophane, Dawn, Mary Fennell, Le Triomphe, Loveliness, Sulphur King, 
Negerfurst, Parure, Peace, I. S. Hendrickson, Wm. Steinhausen, Desdemone, Gaiety, 
Liebesfeuer, Halley, Niagara, M. A. Brongniart, Fire Ribbon, Berlinia, Mrs. MacKay, 


Myrtle, Etc., Etc. rer: 
Send for my Cataiog at once, it will tell you the story. 


Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens 
L. Merton Gage, Prop. Natick, Mass. 
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Offer Extraordinary 


A grand chance to become a member of the American Gladiolus Society, Free, for a short time. 








JANUARY ist THE AMERICAN GLA- 
DIOLUS SOCIETY began a five month’s 
campaign for new members. The regular 
enrollment fee is $1.00 and the annual dues 
are $2.00 in advance. The Executive Com- 
mittee decided to remit the initiation fee of 
$1.00 to all applicants for membership re- 
ceived before June 1st, who will be required 
only to pay the one year’s annual dues of $2.00. 
Now as I am very anxious to afford all 
the readers of The Flower Grower and my 
friends a chance to become members of our 
splendid Society, in order that they may 
secure its benefits and advantages, I am 
making the following extraordinary offer: 


The Offer 


Send me your application for mem- 
bership, accompanied by $2.00, which 
will make you a paid up member for 
one year without having to pay the 
initiation fee of one dollar, and I will 
send you either 50 first class, largest 
size, of my “IDEAL MIXED” Gladioli 








(Worth $2.00). Or, if you already have 
secured a stock of our “IDEAL MIXED” 
I will make you up a special collection from our choice 
named varieties to the amount of $2.00. All you will 
have to pay is the usual annual dues of $2.00 (regularly 
in advance), and pay the transportation on the bulbs. 
Thus you save $3.00. One dollar initiation fee, and 
$2.00 in magnificent gladioli. If you already are a 
member you are entitled to the bulbs if you wil! pay 


A Primulinus bulb which pocteet 302 bullets. This bulb was 
almost entirely covered with bulblets. Kunderd bulbs produce. 


the transportation charges, and send $2.00, which will 
be credited by our Society in full payment for one 
year’s extension of your membership. As our supply 
of bulbs available for this offer is limited I am obliged 
to withdraw the offer after 100 applications for new 
memberships, and 100 one-year extension of member- 
ships are received. Also this offer will close by May 10. 








Special introductory offer of 
“White Glory” bulbs. 


To all who have not yet seen this beautiful variety. Send 10c. each, for not to exceed 3 bulbs and I 
will mail you first size bulbs by Parcel Post prepaid. (The regular single price is 35c. each). You are 


entitled to 1, 2 or 3 bulbs on this offer. 


All orders sent on this offer must be sent separately from any 


other orders you may send us, but you can send us several orders for your friends, providing you will 
‘give us their full address so we can mail their bulbs direct to them. 


Our 52-page Catalog is Free. 
Address the Originator of the Ruffled Gladio!us. 


A. E. KUNDERD, 


Goshen, Ind. 
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